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brmg down the results to the latest period* 
according to the onginal design. From what 
has been stated, however, it will be evident 
that this part of the work has been executed 
under great comparative disadvantages. 

The author has no longer had the same means 
of ready reference to oflicia! and private corre- 
spondence under which it was his boast to have 
compiled the original narrative. He is sensible, 
also, that much of the favour, and still more of 
the credit and authenticity with wlilch his first 
publication was viewed, were owing to the official 
situation ho then filled, and the intimate rela- 
tion with the head of the Indian government, in 
which, from that circumstance, he was supposed 
to be placed. This certainly is an advantage he 
cannot claim for any thing new in the present 
edition ; moreover, the distance from his friends, 
amongst the actors and parties concerned in the 
events recorded, has deprived him of the power 
of reference to their judgment and superior in- 
telligence, an advantage of which he before 
largely availed himself. In the present instance, 
therefore, the public have the fruit of the Au- 
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thor's unaided labours; and for any errors or 
imperfections, or incorrect opinions ivhich may 
be found, the responsibility is entirely his own. 

'^Vith respect to the form of publication, it has 
been the author’s aim to place the work as ex- 
tensirely as possible within tlie reach of tliose 
connected with India here or abroad, and to 
make it as useful as a rc^rri to their con* 
vcniencc and its scojic and design have al- 
lowed. To have annexed copies of the treaties, 
and copious notes nnd references in support of 
the text, u ould have had the effect of rrecdlessly 
8U elling the size of the volumes ; for the few 
who require these minute details, can have no 
diffiailty in procuring the entire correspondence 
as published at the India House, while the abs- 
tract contained in tlic body of the narrative, 
will suffice for every purpose of general infor- 
mation. 

TIjO plans and views intmhiccd into the 
quarto volume, in illustration of the events of 
the Mahratta War, have, with exception to the 
general map of the scat of operation-, Ih’Ci) 
omitted in this edition, several of them having 
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been fov\nd to be more or less incorrect, and all 
greatly inferior to the topograpliical delineations 
in the works of Colonel Blacker and Lieutenant 
Lake, to which any one needing such illustra- 
tions may refer. The few, however, having re- 
lation to the events of the Nipal War, arc re- 
tained, as necessary to show the nature of that 
country, and its positions, and not to be found 
elsewhere ; one or two additional maps of the 
scat of operations against tliat nation, have 
further been inserted for the same reasons. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY MATTERS. 

Slate of India on Lord Moira'a arrival— ReUiions of tl>e 
Drtttsh with Native Powers— AHiancea, subsidiary protee. 
five— dijpositioft towards British— ofStates subject to their 
influffice—Nisatn—Pishwa— other subsidiary Allies— of 
protected Allies— Independent Powers — Holkur— Siiidheea 
—Nature of their power and administration since 180S—. 
military force— how employed — disposition towards British 
— Blioosla — Disposition— General View— Military adven- 
turers not checked or suppressed — Pmdareea in 1814—. 
their history— seulement on Nerbudda-.-mode of werfare 
-successes-— rise of Kureem Khan — his power in IgOG— . 
and fall — Chcetoo— Dost Mahommed—Kureem's redemp- 
tion-second use— designs, and fad-— Durras in Igll--. 
ratana-.tlieir ponet— locality— .Relations with Maliraua^ 
and Rajpoots— Ameer Khan— his force in 1814. 

The Earl of Moira, now Marquess of Hastings, 
arrivctl in India, and assunwd the government, 
general in Octolicr 1813. The seven years of 
his jiicdeces'or. Lord Minto's government, had 
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been einjiloycd first in preparing the States of tlie 
West to resist tJic passage of tlie French, who 
then were thought to meditate an invasion over- 
land ; afterwards in composing the discontents of 
the Jladras anny ; and latterly, in wresting from 
the dominion of France, and the Continental 
Powers under her influence, their remaining in- 
svilar possessions in the Indian Ocean and Archi- 
pelago. Hence this adnnnisti'ation produced verj* 
little change in the |>olitical relations established 
n-ith the several native jwwcrs, during the se- 
cond govemtnent of Lord Cornwallis, and that 
of Sir George Barlow. Some ndifittonai chiefs of 
Bundclkhund had indeed been admitted to the 
benefit of a protective alliance*, and in 1809 the 
.system of our relations was extended to the Sutlej, 
by the reception of certain Seikh chieftains also 
under protection, as a harrier to the rising am- 
bition of Runject Singh. Moreover, in 1812, 
measures of compulsion were undertaken against 
the Rewa principality, in consequence of this 
Raja’s having aided an incursion of Pindarccs 
into tlie rich provinces of iVIirza|>oor and South 
Buliar. These ivcre, howeixT, still in jirom-ess 
on the arrival of Lord Hastings, and the tract 
was only finally subjected to our influence by his 
Lordship. In like manner an attempt made by 
Lord Jlinto, in 1803-9, to bring aliout a siibsi- 
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<liar)* aUiancc with the Bhoosla Raja, provcil at 
the time abortive; and though tlic liope of even- 
tually accomplishing this o!>ject tvas not finally 
extinguished, the measure was one remaining for 
the Govcmor-Cenoral. 

With the slight modihcalions above adverted 
to, the relations of the British with the native 
powers of India w'crc precisely in the condition 
in which they were placed at the. close of the 
Mahratta war, in 1 805-G ; but the course of 
events had in this interval produced many impor- 
tant changes, as well in the relative position of 
the several powers towards one another, as in 
their temper tonunls ourselves. It will he iiscAiI, 
by way of introduction to the proposed Narrntiveof 
the principal Political and Mililaiy Transactions 
of Lord Hastings’s administration, to give a brief 
sketch of their actual condition at the time of his 
Lordship’s arrival. 

The States of India, that is, of Ilindoostau and 
the Dukhun, for external powers, as those hordov- 
ing on Persia to tl)e west, and the Burmese and 
othcre to the cast, arc necessarily excluded from 
tlic review, may !« classed at this period under 
four heads. Firs.1, those with whom (he Britisli 
nation had formed snlisidiary alliances Secondly, 
those enjoying its protection, without any snljri- 
diarj’ contract, and consisting for tlie most part of 
.small principalities, scarcely meriting the name 
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of svibstantivo jiowers. Tl\ir(Uy, acknowledged 
princes w’ith whom the British government was at 
peace, and connected by the imitwal obligation of 
treaties ; but with whom it liad no closer inter- 
course, or recognized incam of influence, except 
in so far as tlie residence of a British representa- 
tive at the court was soinctiinos mailer of stipu- 
lation. Fourthly, indeix?ndcnt chieftains and asso- 
ciations never yet acknowledged as suhstantivc 
states, and to which tlic British nation was hound 
by no engagements whatsoever. 

The states connected with the British by subsi- 
diary alliances were, the Nizam, wl»o.sc court was 
nt Hyderabad in the Diiklmn *, the Peshwa, resi- 
ding at Poona; the Gykwar, wliosc capital was 
Brodera, or Baroda, and who held nl one rime the 
greater part of Goozerat ; and the Rajas of Mysoor 
and Travankoor. The J^uwab of Oudh ought, 
perhaps, in strictness, to be added to these ; but 
the cessions exacted of him by Lord ^yelic5.1t•y, in 
commutation for the stipulated .subsidy, Ijad so 
circuinscriijed his territory and contracted Ins 
means, that although indejiendcnt in the manage- 
ment of his remaining jwssessions, and conse- 
quently far superior to the pageant courts of Bcli- 
lee, Moorshedabad, and Arcot, (Urkat,) )»c was 
nevertheless in too great dqKindence on llio British 
to be ri^arilefl a^ one of the iKilirical 
stales of India. 
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/\11 the siiljsitliary alliances had Ik-cti formed 
ujiejn the same principles. The Brilidi nation 
stipulated to ftimlih a specific force for the protec- 
tion of the counlrj', and maintenance of the sove- 
reign's legitimate aulhoritt'. Tliis force n as not 
ordinarily to Ik- emploied in the duties of civil 
administration, nor in the collection of the rcTe- 
n»C9 ; and the Jlriihh government geoeraJJy 
agreed not to interfere in such matters. A syf)- 
sidv, cfjuivaknt to the payment of the force, was 
furnished by the* protteted state diher in periodical 
money payments, or by territorial cession; more 
frequently the latter. A certain native contingent, 
as it was called, was at<o to t>e maintained to 
readiness to act with the IJriti'h troops, and for 
the efficiency' of thi«, the protcctesl state was an- 
••werahlo. Hut the mo^t materia! providon of the f 
treaties SI a*, that^lhc statc-s accepting them, er>- 
gagctl to discontinue all |y»Iitica! negotiation with 
the other powers of India, except in concert with 
tlie J3ritj«h govemment ; and to submit all claiins 
and disputes with others to its arbitration and 
adjustment. This article, though an indispensable 
correlative of the stipulation for protection, gave 
to the Briti-lt a controlling power in all matters 
of r-xtemal relation ; while ibc obligation to main- 
tain the proteclcd princes ju-.l aulliorily, implied 
the right of interfering, with advice at lea<t, in 
matters of interna! i«oliry Jihcly to bring it in 
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question. Hence all the subsidizing states were 
more or less in dependence, — a reference to the 
British government being always necessar}’ either 
to prevent or punish the a^^ression of neighbours; 
to quell insurrections, or enforce the submission of 
powerful vassals, and guarantee their just treat- 
ment ; or finally, to regulate the succession on a 
sovereign’s demise. 

The engagements for the simple protection of 
chieftainships and principalities had the same con- 
trolling character, nor did they differ materially in 
substance from the subsidiarj' treaties, excejit in- 
asmuch as there was seldom any consideration 
exacted for the protection to be aCrorded, and 
never any obligation on the British government to 
maintain a specific force for the purpose. The 
principal members of this class were — the Rajas 
of Bhurtpoor, of Dholpoor Baree, of Aiwa or 
Macheree, and various other chiefs round Dehlce 
and Agra, with whom arrangements had been 
made on the close of the Mahratta war in 1805-6. 
The Rajas of Ooreba and Tehre, of Duttea, of 
Punna, and others of the Bundeela race,* tc^ether 
with the Mahratta chiefs of Jaloun and Jhansee, 
and one or two more taken under protection on 
the conquest of Bundelkhund, or subsequently ; 
aI^o the Raja of Rewa, in Boghilkhund, and the 


bee lie nomiiKUeui'e annexed lo iliis tdilion. 
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Scikh diiefloins between the Jumna ami Sutlej, to 
whom allusion has befon: been made, as added to 
the lilt in the time of I^otd Minto. The JIoosuI- 
man Nuwabs of Rnmpoor and Kalpee in Hindoos- 
tan, of Kttrnol and EUicbpoor in the Dukhun, 
and mmiberless others, whom it wotdd be tedious 
to recapitulate, belong also to this class. The 
two Rajpoot states of Jypoor and Joudhpoor had 
been included in this s-Tstem by Lord Wellesley: 
but in the settlement of 1 ^Oi-C they were left 
without the pale of our relations, from an appre- 
hension that these were already too extensire. 
The Raja of Jypoor n'ns considered, by his con- 
duct in the war ^nth Holkur, to hare forfeitoil all 
claim to our further protection; while the Raja of 
Joudfjpoor had refused to raiiiy the treaty con- 
cluded with Lord Lake, by hL representative; so 
that no iinpeiliinent arose out of any e.xistinjt en- 
gagements ndth either state, to coimicract the 
desire then fcU by the Rritish gureminent to 
^vithdraw from the connexion. 

^\^^en mention is made of the extent of the 
British influence, in estimating the national power 
and reso\irces in Intlia, it is in allitsion to the 
states and principalities whose relation wiUi us is 
of one or other of the above two descriptions- 
Thcye must by no mean*- be overlooked in sacb an 
estitn-ite, for it is one most strikirtg feature tri' the 
connexion, generally indeed an express stipulation. 
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tliat in case of exigency the whole resources of 
our ally shall l)e at the command and under the 
direction of the British government. It must not, 
however, be supposed that of the states thus subject 
to our influence, all wereerjiially well contented witli 
their lot, or ready to afTord the aid of their re- 
sources uith the same zeal and alacrity. Their 
sentiment towards us was almost as various as the 
cirnitnstances in which they found themselves 
placed. Sotnetiines the connexion originated in 
motives of ambition or interest, or present neces- 
sity; and upon gaining the temporarj’ object 
sought from the alliance, the restraints it imposed 
on all schemes of further aggrandizement would 
render the prince who formed it restless and dis- 
contented. Sometimes the British government 
would, from motives of j)oKcy, he compelled to 
pursue tUterior ohjeets, and urge their acceptance 
with an imjiortunity verj' irksome and disagreeable 
to the ally. ' Soinctiincs the i»ersonal character of 
f the prince or his minister, and as often that of the 
British representative at his court, would lead to 
irritating disputes and mutual alienation. But a 
more general source' of discontent necessarily ex- 
isted in the checks imposed, both directly and in- 
directly, on the gratification of private revenge, 
capricious cruelty, and other had passions. Hence 
it was hut seldom that a prince’s gratitude and 
sin/ tre aUachtmut could lie depemied upon, utifcss 
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be ovrctl to us his elevation to jxiu'cr. or came 
to the Musnud after the establishment of our 
influence, ivith moderate i'iens and chastened 
ambition, satisfied with the undisturbed enjoj-- 
ment of what he poisossed, and «el! convinew! 
that, but for the alliance, he would not lx? able to 
maintain himself to that. 

Of the subsidizing states, the Xizam was our 
most useful ally, and the connexion with him had, 
from various circumstances, assumwl an anomalous 
ciiaracter. ^'^zam Vice Klian formed the alliance 
in fiis old age, not long after he bad received a 
severe defeat from the Mahratta forces at Kurdia, 
and tvhen the power and ambition of Tippoo was 
also a subject of constant apprehension to him. 
Tlierc were at the time two parties at his court; 
one devoted to the French interest, and placing 
its reliance on the troops olHcc-red chiefly by that 
nation, who, since the convention of Kurdia, had 
Ifccn greatly strengthened; the other attacliwl to 
the English, and hcadwl by Azim ool Oowra, the 
prime roinijtcr. Kizam flee, sensible of his own 
svcakncfs and increasing infirmities, desired onl)' 
repox? and security for the future, fie uas 
readily led to conceive a suspicion of the French 
party, from seeing the same interest predominant 
at the court of his rival Tippoo, as well as in most 
of the Mahratta durbar*, and hence fell naturally 
into (he views of his ininiiter; wh<>e anxklyfora 
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connexion u'ith the Uritish u'as not, it must be 
confessed, wholly disinterested. Having brought 
about the alliance of 1798, the same influence ef- 
fected the more close connexion of 1800, which 
secured to us the aid of the Nizam’s resources in 
the approaching (jontest with the Mahrattas ; but 
this latter measure was rather judded to the para- 
mount influence of the minister, than adopted by 
Nizaui Ulee from personal coniiction of its benefit 
to liis own interests; and, indeed, during the last 
ycai'S of the reign of this prince, the ascendancy of 
Aziui ool Ornra was so complete as to enable him 
to assume the entire direction of oflairs at Hyder- 
abad. Upon the death of Nizam UIcc, in 1803, 
his eldest son, Mcer Ukbur Uleo, who i?j his 
father’s lifetime had the title of Sekundurjah, suc- 
ceeded to the inusniid without opposition. For 
this advantage, and for the subsequent acquisition 
of.Berar on the close of the Mahratta u'ar, this 
prince felt indebted to the course of measures 
adopted by tlie ministers of his predecessor, and 
particularly to the connexion subsisting witli the 
British. Being of an indolent habit, and unambi- 
tious character, he was well content to leave tfie 
conduct of affairs in the hands he found them. 
The .ascendancy of Azim ool Oinra therefore con- 
tinued till this minister’s deatli in 1804. He was 
succeeded by his relation, Mecr Alum, wlio found 
bis advantage in drawing closer tlie ties subsisting 
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tv'ilh the British govcniment; for it was to its in- 
fluence inainlf that he owed his appointment, and 
he continually needed its support against the in- 
trigues of his rivals. Meer Alum died in 180S, 
when the reigning Nizam made a feehle effort to 
exercise the rights of sovereignty, h)’ the selection 
of a minister from amongst his personal favourites. 
The competitors for the vacant office were three: 
Mooneer ool Moolk, Mecr Alum’s son-in-law, and 
a connexion of the Nizam’s favourite wife; Simms 
ool Oomra, commander of the household troops, 
and a large jageerdar; and Chundoo La i, a shrewd 
Hindoo, long employed under the two former mi- 
nisters, and hy far the most capable person about 
the court. The British gm'eniment espoused the 
cause of the last mentioned, and assumed openly, 
on this occasion, the right of dictating that the 
minister should be a person in its confidence. 
After much dismission, the matter was compro- 
mised, by leaving to the Nizam the appointment 
of a nominal premier, on the condition tJiat 
Clnmdoo Lai should be the deputy, and the prin- 
cipal never interfere with hU admirujtration. 
After wavering a iillJe, the choice of Ukbur Ulce 
fell upon Mooneer ool Moolk, the least fit ; and in 
setting aside the other competitor, he is said to 
have l)ccn influenced principally liy the discover^' 
that of the tuo ue should have preferred him for 
the station of nominal chief. Tlic arrangement 
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here (Icscnl)C(I took cflTect in 1810; since when, 
Clmndoo Lai has managed all the anfaii-s of tliis 
state, while Mooncer ool Jlcolk passes his time in 
consulting astrologers, and the Nij’-ani, partly 
from ill-huinour, and partly from iiulolence arni 
iinhccility, refrains wholly from intermeddling. 
As the necessary result of siicJi a system, the 
British influence assumed from this tiinc forward 
a more confirmed character: the cfUcjcnt minister 
was wholly dependent on its aid for the enforce- 
ment of his daily mcastircs and orders; and 
through him the rcsoxirccs and Jiicans of the state 
took whatever direction was pointed out I)y cmr 
representative at the court. Clmndoo Lai was 
naturally distnistful of the military establishment 
of the Nizam, and of the chiefs, who uasted the 
revenues of the state nndcr the system of as'iign- 
ments for its maintenance. Hence he madily 
adopted a suggestion, which the inefficient state of 
the contingent gave us the excuse for ofTering, and 
consented, as a inc*ans of reforining this force, to 
raise f)attaIions, to he officered and disciplincrl like 
British sepoy regiments. In 1814 there were 
two brigades of this description, whose scn'ices, 
when not required in the field as a contingent, 
were most iiscAil in collecting the tevcmics, and 
aiding the civil ndministratioii ; and who'c exist- 
ence gave to the Nizam’s government a strength 
iiulciK-'udcnt of the Britidi siihsidiarj' force, thus 
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of implicitly trusting to thn aid, he evinced at ail 
times the greatest jealousy of any attempt to ce- 
ment a closer union. It had distinctly fore- 
seen by Lord Wellesley, that this prince only en- 
tered into the defensive alliance from conviction 
that “ he had no other way of recovering any 
part of his just authority, or of maintaining tran- 
quillity in his empire;”* and that on “his affairs 
taking a favourable turn, he would, supported by 
the sentiments of the different branches of the 
Mahratta empire, l>c desirous of annulling the en- 
gagements he had made with the Briti.sh govern- 
ment.” Fourteen years had now passed since the 
conclusion of the first sulrtidiary alliance with the 
Peshwa at Bassein, and ten since the connexion 
was matured by the arrangements cons«iucnt on 
the successful issue of the first Mahratta war. 
If, during this period, Bajcc Rao had maintained 
the character of a good ally, it was liecause the 
interval was nccessarj' — first, to consolidate his 
own power, and then to court the general senti- 
ment of the Mahratta nation, which had been so 
prophetically designated as the foundation i)f a 
future nipturc. He was just reaching this eleva- 
tion when Lord Hastings asstimcd the govern- 
ment; and the prominent part he thencefonvanl 

* Vide Pol. Despatch to the Court of Directors, Sep- 
tember 180 t. 
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acted in the political drama, afTords the best de- 
velopement of his policy and actaal di'po-sition at 
the time. 

At the courts of the three remaining power* 
with whom subsidiary alliaQces had been formed, 
the ascendancy of the British influence was fixeii 
eren more firmly than at Hyderabad. The terri- 
tory and resources were, it is to be ob^erred, in 
each case, much less considerable, whence the 
conviction felt of the greatness of our power, autl 
of the titter hopelessness of any attempt to thwart 
our views caused them all to give at once into 
the policy of sparing no effort to secure our fa- 
vour, on which rested aU their hopes of pros- 
perity. ’iVith the Gykwar, the same cau^e which 
operated at Hyderabad, viz. the prince's imbo- 
dlitf, had contribnted to e>tahn?h a state* of 
things in some respects similar; but here the right 
of the British government to intetfere in the in- 
ternal administration of the country, was matter 
of express stipulation hr treaty. The Mvjoor 

* Soon a.'ier t!ie lobsiJarj j’liance.ti.e utter incapic.ty 
.\nand Rs<j. tie rei^-ninj CylcMf, aijd the conJjtion tatfo- 
Juveil wto lijs «fij;rs by Arab jBerevoanes anti bankers, w 
wbom Uie state was ir.ijebtetl, in>!jce<i the leatlioa men to so- 
licit die Bo-nbay goverament to take ca Kself the Ebandarec, 
or guarantee of the public debt, and to give itJ aupport to 
SeeU Rjuj. son of R3<i5ee Apajee, u Dewan or prime W- 
niHter, wvdi fall powers. This amn'emeat Ciiling to ff- 
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Raja was llie same Kislienraj Oodiavcr ; ulia. 
on the fall of Scringapatam, was placed on the 
Gnddce as an infant, l»y Lord W'cllesley. Poor- 
nea, Jiis famous minister, died in IBIO; and llic 
young Raja was now just lieginning to take an 
interest in public affairs. His disposition gave 
early promise of an habitual reliance on the Bri- 
tish government; and the circumstances of his' 
elevation were a sufficient guarantee of the sin- 
cerity of his attachment. The Travankoor Raja 
was in 1814 an infant, recently bom to one of 
the sisters of the prince who abetted the attack 
on Colonel Macaulay in 1808, and who died after 
the subjugation of his country in 1810. The 
state has not, since then, been entitled to much 
consideration in the scale of native powers ; and 
for some time the country was governed, in the 
name of the regent Toomhratcc,* by Colonel 
John Munro, who succeeded Colonel Macaulay 
as resident, and on whom the office of premier, 

trieve tlic affairs of ibe elate, from Sccta Ram's want of 
ability, lie was dcpn>ed of power, and tlic administration 
placed in tlie hands of a commission, whereof the British re- 
sident was a member. Subseqoently Anund Rao’s brother, 
Futch Singh Gykwar, was vested with the sole direction of 
affairs under the resident's advice ; and this was the state of 
things at Baroda on Lard Hastings* arrival. 

• TTie royal family of Travankoor are Nairs, amongst 
whom the sister's son has the prior claim to the inheritance. 
Toombratec is the title of the royal sisterhood. 
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Nvitli tijo title of Dewan, wa% conferred by tiie 
regent. 

Tiie disposition of llic second class, viz. of Pro- 
tected States, varied even more than tliat of the 
subsidi/ing powers; which was owing, perhaps, to 
their being left more to themselves, as few were 
of sufficient importance to rcvjuirc a political 
agent, w liose sole business it should he to watch 
over their actions and inOucncc their conduct. 

The Raja of Rhurtpo<.>r’s object in accepting 
protection, in I80.3-C, was to recover, witliout 
otljcr erjiiivaknt lljan the nominal sacrifice of un- 
restrained latitude of political action, the fortress 
of Dccg and the greater part of hi', territory, then 
in our liands. The successful defence of his capi- 
tal against the anny of Lord Lake liad raised this 
chief to a dangerous pre-eminence ; and in all his 
suhscfpvcnt dealings with tlic Rntish he displayed 
the most anngant haughtiness not exempt from 
suspicion, distrust, and fear. Feeling that he 
had hecome a rallying jwint of disaffection, he 
seemed rather to court limn avoid the character, 
and took the attitude of one ready again to try 
Ids fortune against us. Jlut while he ojicnly 
thwarted and irritated us to the full extent nf 
our forl«?arance, he lictraycd his real apprehen- 
sions, by conceding immediately when he fonml 
he could safely riik no fiirthcr provocation. 

TJjc otlicr protected clikL on the same frontier, 
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of the scheme of these extensive relations aln'ays 
contemplated that, for a long time, several of the 
confederates would prove disaffected, many luke- 
warm, and few zealous for the maintenance of 
the system of general regulation introduced. 
The greatest forlicarance towards all these dif- 
ferent sentiments, aiid extreme moderation and 
consistency in our dealing.s were essential to the 
successful management of the stupendous machine 
thus organized, particularly wlien a further even- 
tual extension of the system was not an i»npos- 
siblc contingency. 

The states and jwwcrs of the third class, that 
is to say, those not directly under our influence, 
and trith whom our connexion was tliat of mutual 
amity alone, were the Soikh chieftain Runjeet 
Singh, the Goorkha nation which nded Ni])al, and 
the three hlahratta governments of Central India, 
namely, the Sindlicca, Bhoosla, and Ilolkur fairii- 
lies. Wc shall for the present confine the review 
to the Maliratta courts, and exclude the two first 
mentioned powers as not immediately connected 
with the puqiose in hand. British residents were 
estahlished at the hcad-c|uartcrs of tlje Sindheea 
and Bhoosla families, hut none had ever l>een 
stationed at the Holkur durbar. Indeed, since 
the derangement of Juswunt Rao’s intellect, and 
more especially since his death, which occurred in 
1811 , the power wliicli had been reared and main- 
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tained by bis personal alnlity, was fast falling to 
decay ; ^vhile Ameer Khan, Jlohummed Shah 
Khan, and others of tlic retainers of this family, 
were raising theinselres to conscfjiiencc and inde- 
f>cndcnce on the mins of its fortune. Juswiint 
Rao’s son and successor, MuHiar Rao, \ras a minor ; 
and the intrigues of the women and their adhe- 
rents, superadded to the frequent mutiny of the 
troops for pay, and the gradual desertion of the 
different commanders to seek their fortune in a 
life of predator)- adventure, were the only occur- 
rences to he found in the reports of the news- 
u riters* stationed at this court. 

Sindiicca, since the peace concluded with him 
in ISOS, had steadily pursucti the object of Jircak. 
ing tlie force and retlueing the garrisons of Iho 
rhiefs ()ctwecn tlie Chumind and the Xcrijiidda, 
80 as to cstahlish an«l ron'olidatc his own power 
in tliat quarter. A jH.‘r>on little conversant in 
the alfairs of India, and ol)Scrvmg on the map the 
unifonn colouring of a given space, ilescrilicd as 
forming the dominions of a Rlahratta chief, would 

* The ncws-wriier h a recognisctl ruiictionary of Indian 
diplomacy, ami {li.iagh |i03se9Sinj no fcprescntawre cbarac- 
ler, IS respcctcil ami made frequently a channel of intetcourte 
by the native pnncea, when there is im> vakeel resident at the 
court. Almost all the communications with Runjeec Singh 
were mide through the i)ei*s-»r>te», a channel this chief pre- 
ftrrcil to the more formal mode of feptesentaiion by tclitr. 
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l)C led to sxippose, that his authority was peaceably 
cstaldished over t]>e whole of tJjat space, in like 
manner as tlie British auth<»rity is established 
within the districts marked as its immediate 
possessions. This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the character of Mahratta conquest. Instead 
of commencing witli the removal of the existing 
government, and the general assumption of the 
whole authority to himself, a Mahratta chieftain 
begins, by apjjearing at the sca.son of han'cst, and 
demanding a consideration for his forbearance in 
withholding the mischief he has it in his power 
to inflict. The visit is anmiaUy repeated, and the 
demand proportionally enhanced. Wiatever is 
thus exacted is called the Chout^ and the process 
of exaction a Moolkgccrec (country-taking) ex- 
pedition. When the same chieftain has been in 
the habit of continuing his annual exactions from 
a certain district for a nunjlM?r of successive years, 
he considers the practice of making them a mat- 
ter of right and property, and resents the interfer- 
ence of a stranger as an invasion of his possessions. 
In process of time, perhaps, he has a cantonment, 
oi reduces a fort and establishes himself in the 
neighbourhood ; his exactions s^vell to the full 
amount of the revenue; and, in the end, the 
authorities that may heretofore have retained the 
local administration by paying these eKSCiions, 
will either he superseded and reduced to mere 
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cj'plicrs, or Ijc siilxiued and ex{K*lled hy open force. 
The inter\’al between the occurrence of this last 
act, and submission to the first exaction, will have 
be»5n short or long, according as the opportunity 
may have lieen fa\-o»irablc for encroachment ; or as 
tfie party, ujion whom it has lK*cn atlemplctl, liap- 
{K“i!cd to possess the sagacity to I’crccive, and the 
means to resist, the obvious tendency of such a 
system. 

At the ejKjch of the sc'ttlcinent witli Sindlit'ca 
and Ilalkur hi 180o, when the British government 
engaged not to interfere with the dependencies of 
those chieftains lying within cx-rtain limits ; that 
is to say, in JIalwn, Mewar, and Marwar {in- 
cluding Kota, JoudhjKxr, and Oodeepoor) ; the 
dominions of lioth fatnilic*s cxhilulixl cveiy variety 
of the intermediate state niKJve <lescrilHxl. The 
towns and villages, of which they had complete 
occupation, were eompointi»oly few, and were 
moreover scattered silwut in ilitTercnt diixxtions, 
disconnected and intcmjinglctl one with another ; 
except in these few, the anny of eitlier chief w as 
the whole machinery of liis government, and was 
at all times kept in motion for the puriwse of en- 
forcing contributions from reluctant tributaries, 
who regularly resisted, ami often successfully. 
Under these cimimstanccs, the effect of the peace 
concludetl with the British was, merely to restrict 
the theatre of swell warCin: to llicir own assumed 
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dominions, and to* allow the einjiloyincnt of ific 
wliolc military ]>o\ver of each witli greater activity 
against liis respotlivc deiieiidents and nominal 
sulyects. Tims, the confusion in that quarter of 
India, to whicli tlieir ojKirations were thenceforth 
confined, was necessarily incivased, rather than 
diminished, by the ne-ace ; and one cannot wonder 
at the rapid rise of jirotlatory hordes to ])owerand 
consequence, under favour of sucli a state of af- 
fairs. Lord Wellesley's plan for the snjipression 
of this system was, to extend his sul)sidinry al- 
liances, which he exj)ectcd would have the cflccl 
of inducing the native jtrinces to discard their 
military esiahlishments, ns an useless exjienditure 
and needless incumbrance. Thi.s plan was, how- 
ever, abandoned by Sir Geoq;c Barlow’, so far as 
Sindheca and Ilolknr w'cre ccmcerned ; indeed, 
their governments were so cssentiall}' militaiy, 
that it could scarcely have succeeded with them 
under any circumstances, unless, in jirogicss of 
time, tliey should assume a more regular form. 

In 1805, and for some years after, Dowlut Rao 
Sindheca apparently took but little jiersonal in- 
terest in the adujinistration of his affairs. Until 
1609, his government w'as, indeed, one of conti- 
nual shifts and momentary expedients; and his 
durbar a mere arena for the factions of a selfish 
aristocracy, whereon to Imng to issue t)icir strug- 
gles for wealth and iire-einiiicnce. The natural 
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dcnth of AiJji)ajco Inglia, tjic too powerful Sooba 
of Gwalior, arifl the violent one of Snrjcc Kao, 
the fatlier-ln-law of Simllieca, both which occurred 
in 1809, enabled thU prince to intioducc a minis- 
try more dejiendent on himself. Since that year, 
the control of afl'riirs bad lx.-cn in the liands of a 
hanker of the name of Goknl-panik, recommended 
to office by his finandal aljility, and held in check 
hy the counteracting influence and rivalry of per- 
sonal favourites. Ky skilfully managing this 
Iwlancc, Dowlut Kao had asserted and exercised a 
more tlivcct pcrsonjil control over the affairs of Jjis 
princijiality, during the latter period- 

Up to 1810, Sindhcca generally was in motion 
the whole of the fnvourahlc season, with the 
greater part of his army, employed either in 
punishing his own refractory officers, or in MooUi- 
gccrct expeditions in Malwa, Kliopal, or Rajpoo- 
tana. Oojein svas his nominal capital; hut, after 
the forcible rcaiunption of thcSoobadarcc of Gwa- 
lior from the family of hb deceased vassal Amba- 
jee, he pitched ins ramp a short distance to the 
south-west of that city and fortress; and as his 
court 1ms never been mos’cd from the spot, except 
for occasional pilgrimages, a second city has arisen 
on the site of Ids encampment, rivalling the old 
one in population at least, if not in the appearance 
and structure of its edifices. 

The great Iwdy of his troops continued to l>c 
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distributed over the surface of tlie country, enforc- 
ing tribute in the usual way, and taking every 
opportunity, by the captiue of fortresses, and the 
seizure or expulsion of the petty Rajas and chief- 
tains in actual possession, to consolidate his power, 
and acquire a firmer hold of what liad hitherto 
been move nominally than really under liis do- 
minion. The principal and most efficient of Sind- 
heea’s commanders employed on this service was 
Colonel Jean Baptiste Filozc, a man of amhiguous 
imi^n£a^^on*7li^/al7jcfV?>*dc, his mother Jiav'ing 
been a common woman of a camp bazar attached 
to one of the French l>attalions. lie had, how- 
ever, been brought uj), if not acknowledged, by 
the French officer whose name he bears ; and the 
W'reck of the infantry trained by the officers of 
that naticfti was placed under his conmand, on 
their desertion in the course of the war. A con- 
siderable portion of Sindhet^’s artillery was also 
attached to this force : and, in the interval I)etwcen 
the settlement of 1805 and Lord Hastings’ arrival 
as Governor-General, (he forts and lem’torics of 
Bahadur^urh, Gurra-kota, Clianderee, Shceoi>oor, 
with several others, had been wrested from their 
petty feudal lords by this commander. There 
were three other diviaons of Sindlieea’s troops 
employed in the same manner, and commanded 
resjKJctivfly by Bapoo Kindheea. 'Jiiswunl J?iiv 
Bhao (successor to Jnggoo Baj)oo deceased), and 
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Ambajec Punt. A fifth corps was stationed about 
his person at Gwalior, under command of one 
Jacob, a Portuguese half-cast, Arratoon, an Arme- 
nian, and some ot})er officers. TI)c strength of 
each of these corps was from seven or eight to ten 
tlionsand men of all arms; but it fluctuated ac- 
cording to tlic personal views and interests of tlic 
respective commanders ; who were individually 
ansn’crablo to their troops for pay, — the greater 
part of Sindlieea’s territories being parcelled out 
amongst them, and assigned in Jots for tjic sub- 
sistence of the several divisions, by tlie discretiou- 
niy levy of exactions and contributions by each 
within the specified limits. Under such a system, 
the Gwalior Durbar could not l)c expected to exer- 
cise a >‘cry active control over any of the cliiofs so 
employed; indeed, the intercourse of caclt with 
tJjc court was an iiniform series of mutual decep- 
tion and jealousy. 

The disposition of tiie prince towards the British 
government must, on the whole, be considered to 
liavc been rather favourable than otherwise. He 
found ns punctual paymasters of the annual stipend 
of seven lack of rupees, agrcwl in Novciiihcr 180.5 
to bo paid to him and his chiefs, in lieu of the 
Jageers they held in Hindoostan. Nor had we, 
on any one occasion, interfered with the prosecu- 
tion of his system of exaction upon tlic petty feu- 
datories within the dtdc of liis influence. Even 
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when he sometimes trespassed beyond those IhnilSf 
which, hy tlie treaty of 1805, the IJritish nation 
had engaged to consider as liLs legitimate prey, we 
liatl uniformly rnanifestccl the same iiulifTerencc ; 
and, though free to have checked his aggressions, 
and to liavc secured the advantage for ourselves, 
we had never, except )>crhaj>s in the instance of 
the Bundccla chiefs, whom we received under 
protection, stepped jbnvard lo thwart his views- 
Thus ho had felt, that so long ns he abstained 
from the territories of our actual allies, he might 
fearlessly pursue his own schemes in any direction ; 
ami as there was still nhundant scojh: for his am- 
bition, as well as of employment for Ins itulilnry 
dependents, within the limits from whicli we had 
withdiaw’n, he had scarcely been scusihle of aijy 
restraint from our ucighhourhood and su]>erior 
power. This disposition resulted from his wcjjc- 
ricncc of our past conduct; hut as he could have 
no security for our continuing to act on the same 
system, and as events seemed fast verging to that 
state whicli must force on us the adoption of one 
that could not but interfere with his plans and in- 
terests, it was natural that he should entertain a 
jealousy of our views, proportionate to the sense 
of his own comparative inferiority. 

Tlic disposition of Holkur’s court was similar in 
this respect ; and its Sirdars seemed to consider it 
their jioVicy to avoid giving oITciiec to the British 
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government, even when thej' affected {)er?onal iit- 
dependence. 

Tlie resources of Ragoojee Bhoosla had been so 
reduced by the efiecta of the war of 1803, Hhicli 
jleprived him at once of Berar and Cuttack 
(Kutuk), that he was scarcely strong enough to 
defend his own dominions from tlie aggression of 
tfie predator)' liands, wluclt had collected along 
the Nerbvidda. The inilitar)' establishments of 
this prince, witli the exception of some coqts of 
Arabs kept near the Raja's person, 'vere undoubt- 
eilly more defective than those of any native 
potentate. Wlule fewer Enroi>ean improvement.s 
had l>con grafted on the old Mahratta system, the 
latter had lost nil those <|ualities that ever had 
made it fonnidahle. Indeed, so despicable .was 
the cliaractcr of hU troops, that, in 1 800* 1 0, Ameer 
Khan, a Patan officer in Holkar's service, and one 
of those who was aspiring at indejKjndence, planned 
an attack on Nagpoor in combination with the 
Pindarees, and would assuredly have annihilated 
tl>e power of Ragoojee, liad not tlie Bntiah gra- 
tuitously aided him in this extremity. A simul- 
taneous movement from Hindoostan and the Dnk- 
hun induced Ameer Khan to abandon tlie design.* 

* It was on this occasion, that » Madras and a Bengal force 
first met on the north of iheNecbudda; Colonel Sir Barry Close 
having advanced to Seronj.oaeof Ameer Khan’s principal pos- 
sessions, nhcre he met Colonel MarundeH from Bundelkhund 
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But Ragoojee’s disposition towards us was far 
from friendly, notwithstanding the service thus 
rendered liim : his resentment for the loss of Berar 
and Cuttack overpowered any feeling of gratitude 
for subsequent benefits. Yet fear dictated to him 
the necessity of keeping on the best terms with 
the Britisli govenunent: for the idea of his ability 
to call in its aid, was his main sccurit}', at this 
time, against the ambitious designs of the adven- 
turers in his neighbourhood. Under tliis con- 
viction, he was nevertheless jealous in the extreme 
of his political independence, and very averse to 
the formation of a specific defensive alliance of the 
same nature as those subsisting with the Nizarn 
and POsliwa 5 conceiving it a sacrifice of his dig- 
nity and rcjmtaiion among the states of India, 
to assume the character of dependence on a British 
subsidiary force. 

Such being the feeling and disposition of the 
several Mahratta jiowcrs, there .seemed little in 
their condition or motions calculated to excite any 
present alann. As far as they were individual- 
ly concerned, the object of the settlement of 
1805-G ap})earcd to have Iiccn attained; tlieir 
weakness afibrded a security against any one of 
them meditating a separate hostile enterprise ; at 
the same time, tliat the lialance then established 
remained unaltered, and the mutual jealousies 
relied upon as the guarantee against a second 
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coalition were yet unextinguished. N'evertheless, 
there was an unsountiness in this system of our 
relations, whicli had been predicted by many, at 
the moment of their establishment on this basi-.. 
Its defects liad begun to I»e apparent some time 
before 1814, and it could no longer be disguised, 
that the settlement of ISOo was, after all, Imt an 
incomplete arrangement, which must ere long be 
entirely remodelled. It had liccomc manifest tliat 
this settlement, or rather the state resulting from 
it, instead of liaving a tendency to wean the 
population of India from habits of militaiy* ad-» 
venture, in which so large a portion of it bad 
theretofore i)ecn lired, rather multiplied the in- 
ducements to engage in that cottrsc of life. 
The class addicted to such liabits was evidently 
fast increasing. At the time of tlm settlement, 
though there were certaiedy some bar>ds of ma- 
rauders and hrigatids associated under different 
leaders for purposes of general depredation, their 
number was not suffident to attract notice; and it 
was thought that they must soon either }»e dissolved 
through want of effectual bonds of union, or l>e in- 
cori>oraled with the Iroopsof the regular powers, or 
at any rate, that these latter, as soon as they were 
relieved from foreign wars and exjicditions, would 
have the means, and see the advantage, of re- 
.straining boiUes of men, who professedly suIh 
sisted on the plunder of their ueighhours. Instead 
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of this result, hoivever, either trorn treakncss an/l 
indifierence, or from some erroneous notion of 
the j)olic}’ of favouring the lodgment, in their 
neighbourhood, of a military force, available as an 
addition to their own strength in the hour of 
need, without the charge of any regular pay or 
establishment, Sindheea and Holkur, if not active 
abettors of the growth of these freebooters, were, 
at least, very hikeivarm in their efforts for their 
suppression. Their only solicitude was directed 
tou'ards preventing of^cssion on t}rera«clve5, and 
establishing a sort of nominal authority over as 
large a irortion of the class as could be induced to 
acknowledge their supremacy. Tlicy even made 
liberal assignments of land to effect this oljjecl ; 
and if a leader of a Jurra of Pindarees, so the 
associations were called, happened to make him- 
self obnoxious, hU ruin was attempted by turning 
against him the arms of a rival leader ; without 
reflecting that such a policy must, in its con- 
sequences, rather peq>ctuate than suppress the 
evil : tlie ruin of one chief sciwing but to consoli- 
date the equally dangerous jiowcr of another. It 
is by no means improbable, that the Mahratta 
states riewed the increase of the Pindarees witli 
an eye to eventual service from their arms; for 
they avowedly attributed the disasters of the 
operations of 1^03 to their having imitated the 
Etimfican moife of warfare, and affected to f)elie%-e, 
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that, had they adhered to the Parthian method of 
their anrestors, tlic rcsults> of tl)e contest would 
have l>eon » ery different. The iiredatory hordes 
stiU jiursued tike old metliod; and the wonderful 
impunity ami success witli tvhich tiiey engaged in 
the most distant expeditions, passing tiie most 
formidahlc barriers of nature and of military art, 
and liaffllng every attempt to intercept their 
return, howsoever well concerted, gave a colour of 
probaliility to this opinion; indeed, their calcula- 
tion was erroneous in one particular only, viz. 
that there were no strong-holds in India which 
could hope to hanie our iniUtar)' skill, in case wc 
should adopt tiic plan of pursuing the depredators 
to their haunts. They were ignorant of the 
degree in whieik our means were superior to those 
of Aurung-Zteh; and recollecting that he, after 
having driven theen into their fastnesses, could 
effect no more, readily gave into the belief, that 
the flritish power, now in its zenith, was only 
to be comliatcd by the arms and arts with which 
Sevajee had foiled tJke Mc^bul in times of yore. 

It is immaterial, however, wliether accident or 
design had ponniltcd the predatory hordes to 
gain the strength they had nlUkincd in 1814. 
Their actual condition at that period entitled 
them to be regarded os n distinct j'olitical 
interest of the day, requiring an equal exertion 
of vigilance and ciicumspectioii, as Hyder in 
I) 
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tlic ijcfglit of Ins poxi'cr find mvetcrnte animosity. 
The actual military force at the disposal of these 
associations amovinted to 40,000 horse, inclusive 
of the Patans; who, though more orderly and 
better disciplined than the Pindarcos of the 
Nerhudda, posscssctl the same cliaractcr, .and 
were similarly circumstanced in every respect, 
supporting themselves entirely by depredation 
wherever they could practise it. This number 
would he doubled, were wc to add the remainder 
of Holkttr’s troops of the irrcgtd.ir kind, which 
were d<iUy deserting the service of a falling house, 
in order to engage in the more prohtoWe career of 
]iredntory enterprise; and the loose cavnlrj' csta- 
hlishmcnts of Slndticca and the Bhoosla, which 
were hound by no ties, but those of present en- 
tertainment, and were always in great arrear of 
pay. These materials formed the groundwork 
of an interest fonnidahle at least to our repose, 
if not to our safety: and its centrical situation in 
India, nearly cqui-distant from the dominions of 
the three presidendcs, imposed the necessity of 
the most extensive annual precautions of defence, 
in spite of which the territories of our allies were 
continually overrun. On two occasions, once 
when they entered Guzerat in 1808-9, and again 
in 1812, when the Bengal provinces of IMirzapoor 
and Shahahad were devastated, theypenetrated into 
our immediate territories, which for years hefnre- 
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had been exemjit from such a calamity. The 
spirit of enterprise evinced on these occajions had 
much advanced the reputation of the^e associa- 
tions ; and although they were not now united 
under any single head, tJjerc had grown up among 
them a principle of concert in prosecution of com- 
mon ohjects, such as a man of superior energy 
and ahilities, had such an one chanced to arise 
among them, might model into the same descrip- 
tion of force that Tyciioor and Chungeez Khan 
had directed to the devastation of the eastern 
world. Tlie rise of Sevajee and of Ilydcr. both 
rapid and both fonntdahlc, was a proof tliat such 
things could take place in India as well as in other 
countries; and the whole of the unsettled ^spirits 
of Central India uere exact!) in the condition to 
engender such another concjueror. They resem- 
hied the hands of Companions that swarnied all 
over Europe in the fourteenth century; and 
uauted Imt a leader, whO'C standard tliey could 
rally round unth confidence. The lau less and in- 
dependent character of the Pindarecs, and the 
mode of their association, which rendered the 
cliiefs responsihle to nobody for their acts, and 
made it impossiWe to bold any of the regular 
powers legitimately answerable for their danger- 
ous existence, were the circumstances that made 
it uccessaiy to w'atcli their motions « ith especial 
caulinn, in order to antieijate the efferta of any 
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sudden cojnWnatioii. With this view, the British 
power had intcrjwsetl at once, when Ameer Khan 
had attcmjued to collect a large body together, in 
prosecution of his design iijion the dominions of 
the Bhoosla Raja ; it lieing our uniform and 
avowed object, to prcscn’c things on their actual 
footing, and to prevent any of those fluctuations of 
poivcr, wliich gencraUy end in erecting a vigorous 
and ambitious domination on the ruins of a weak 
superannuated government. It was evidently not 
for our interest that either the Pindarccs or the 
Patans should build up sucJi an edifice on the 
site-of any of the regular states with which wc 
were at that time connected ; and it was certainly 
incumbent on our ]>olicy to make some effort to 
prevent it. 

A .short sketch of the origin of t)ie predatorj' 
hordes, passing under the general denomination 
of Pindarecs, and of the chiefs under whom their 
numbers were arrayed in 1814, will lead to a 
more distinct view of their actual condition at 
that time. The name of Piodara is coeval with 
the earliest invasions of Hindoostan by the Mah- 
rattas ; but the actual derivation of the word is 
unknown, notwithstanding the researches of se- 
veral etymologists. The designation ivas applied 
to a sort of roving cavalry, that accompanied 
the Peshwa’s armies in their expeditions, ren- 
dering them much the same service as the Cos- 
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sacks * perform for the armies of Russia. When 
the Peshwas ccasetl to interfere personally in the 
affairs of Hindoostan, leaving that part of the 
Mahratta empire to the Sindhcea and the Holkiir 
cbieilains, the Pindarees were thenceforth ranged 
in two parties, assuming respectively the appella- 
tion of Sindlicca-shahec, or of Flolkur-shalicc, 
accordingly as they attached themselves to the 
fortunes of either family. They still preserved, 
however, all tlic peculiarities of their own mode 
of association ; and the several leaders went over 
with their iwnda to one cliief or the other, as best 
suited their ])rivatc interests, or those of tiieir fol- 
lowers, In 1794, the principal leaders first obtain- 
ed assignments of land from Sindhcea, in the val- 
ley of the Nerlmdda, and amongst tJic hills which 
skirt it on the north. From that time till about 
1800, there were two principal chiefs, tlic I)ro- 
thers Hecroo and Rurun, whose standards were 
annually raised in that valley at the season of the 
Diissera, (an annual festival that takes place at 
tlic end of October or the beginning of Novcin- 
)>cr,) as a rallying point for all loose spirits and 
tincinployc'd military adventurers-. Here they 
consuUciI np<m the best means of providing for 
the ncccs-sities of the year, by the exercise of 
■* I'jixlara seems lo Jjave tJw same Tefercnce to I’andour 
that Kuz.ik, ha* lo Cossack. The hitter irord h of 

Turkish origin, but is common]; used (n express a mountcil 
robber 111 HinJoostan. 
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rapine, accompanietl liy every enormity of fire 
and sword, \ipon the peaceful subjects of the re- 
gular governments. \ Until the close of the rains 
and the fall of the rivers, their horses were care- 
fully trained, to ]>rcpare them for long marches 
and hard work. The rivers generally became 
fordable by the close of the Dnssera. The iiorses 
were tlien sliod, and a leader of tried courage 
and conduct having been chosen as Luhb urcca , 
all tliat were so Inclined set forth on a foray or 
lubbur, as it was called in the Pindarce nomcn- 
ciatiirc. These parlies latterly consisted some- 
times of several thousands. All were mounted, 
though not equally well ; out of o thoiisand, the 
proportion of goo<l cavalry iniglit be 400 : the 
favourite weapon was a bamljoo spear, from 
twelve^to cig lUcc n jfcct^long; Imt, ns fire-arms 
were sometimes indispensable for tbc attack of 
villages, it was a rule tl»at every fifteenth or 
twentieth man of the figliting Pindnrccs should 
be armed with a matchlock. Of the remaining 
COO, 400 were usually common IvoUeas, indif- 
ferently mounted, and armed with every variety 
of weapon ; and the rest slaves, attendants, and 
camp followers, mounted on tattoos or wild 
ponies, and keeping up with the liihbur in the 
l>est manner they could. It is not surprising 
that a body so constituted, and moving U'ithout 
camp-equipage of any kind, should traverse the 
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whole of India in defiance of ihe most active pur- 
suit by regular troops along the same line of 
march: indeed, tlie rapidity with which they 
spread their devastations to the southern extre- 
mity of the P^hwa’s and of the Nizam’s ter- 
ntorics, over an extent of not less than seven 
tlt'giecs of latitude fixim tlic Nerhudda, liafflcd 
every attempt to interrupt or overtake them. 
'i'Jje ciuchics they {>ci|>ftr 3 tcrl were heyond 
hetief. As it was im|>0ssihly for tlicm to remain 
inojv than u few hours on the same spot, the ut- 
most dcspatcJi was netcssar) in rifling any towns 
or villages into which they could force an en- 
trance 5 every one whose apj^earance indicated 
the prohahility of lus possessing money, was im- 
niccUately put to the most horrid torture*, till he 
either pointed out his hoard, or died under the 
infliction. Nothing was safe from the pursuit of 
Pindarec hist or avarice; it was their common 
practice to hum aiul destroy « liat could not he 
camcxl away; and, in the wantonness of barharity, 

* A farauritc ffiode of ccmpubion ««Ji tliem w.is, Ji» put 
i.ot a^iics inio a ba^, »hiih tbey ur-cr tlie mouth and 
uostTiij of ihcir victim, whom they then ihunijiiit on die 
back till lie iniialeil the jslics. The elTvct on the lun^-s of 
the sunVrer was sneU, lliat fen long survived ike operation. 
Another common mmlc was, to throw the victim on bis 
b.ick. anil place .t plaiiL « beam across lus c}i«t, on which 
fiio people pressed witli ihcir whole wcighc. 
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to ravish and murder women and children, under 
the eyes of their husbands and ])arents. 

In the infancy of the establishment of the Pin- 
darees on the banks of the Nerbudda, their devas- 
tations were not carried to so great a distance 
as afterwards, when they began to feci their 
strength, and when the desolation of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, or its submission to tlie levy 
of contributions on the condition of exemption, 
made it requisite to pusli their expeditions to a 
distance, in order to make them suflicicntly pro- 
ductive. With the fruits of these expeditions, 
the chiefs were, from the first, enabled to keep 
together a large military’ force without, much ter- 
ritorial rcventie ; and to ofler the occasional ser- 
vices of a jiart of their strength to Sindhcea, 
Holkur, and other neiglihouring chieftains, at a 
cheaper rate than the same amount of assistance 
was elsewhere procurable. By means of further 
assignments obtained in recompense for such ser- 
vices, and of conquests made by the bands thus’ 
kept together upon the Grassea (aboriginal) Rajas, 
in the mountains bordering thd Nerbudda, who 
had never yet submitted to the Mahrattas, the 
Pindaree chiefs gradually extended their in- 
fluence ; while, at the same time, the reputation 
of tlicse successes brought additional swarms of 
adventurers to their standard, 

About the year 1800, the two chiefs Heeroo 
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and Riinin died, either in the cmirsc of natviro, or 
)))’ violent moans, the one at N.'lgpoor, and the 
otlier at A8ecr{»urli. Both left sons ; the fonnev. 
Dost Mohummed and W/lsil Mohninmed ; the 
latter, the two Rajnns ; hut it was not till after 
some tirne that these individjials succeeded to aj?j’ 
part of their fathers’ influence *. the pre-eminence 
dcvolvc<l, in the first instance, upon other Sir- 
dars, according to their reputation and ahility 
as leaders. Kureem Khan, a Ilolkur-slialicc Pin- 
dara, was the first who rose to consequence after 
the death of the brothers ; indeed, he was not al- 
together free from suspicion of having proctjred 
the death of lUirun at Ascct^rh. Kureem was 
an active, hold, and ambitious adventurer, suflt- 
clently devoid of prindjilc to profit by tbe po- 
litics of the time. lie commenced his career 
by joining the rising fortunes of Jeswunt Rao 
Ilolkur, with a eonsidcrahlc party of followers, 
filedged to consider their owTi and their leader's 
interest as inseparahlc. His services ])rovcd va- 
luable to Ilolkur, and wctc suitably rewarded. 
A short time after, he was liouglil over by Sind- 
lieca, >vho gave him the title of Ninvab, and 
several assignments of land in the valley, and 
n)>ove the gliilts of the Nerhudda : thenceforth he 
called himself a Sindhcea-slmhcc Pindara, though 
lie was frequently found in arms against the ad- 
herents of his nominal superior. lie enlarged his 
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possessions liy interfering in the internal affairs 
of IJliopdl, and in the contests of tin's stale with 
tljc Bhoosla. After worsting tJic latter, he ex- 
cited a ci\ il war in BliopAl ; and giving his sup- 
port to one ])arty, was very near establishing his 
authority over the whole principality ; Imt tlic 
state \vas sa\’ed hy tJie personal courage and con- 
ductof Wuzeer Molimnincd, with the assistance of 
Dost Mohninmed, the son of Hccroo, who began 
about that time to rise into notice as a rival of 
Kurccin. During the prosecution of this a/nhi- 
tious course of self-aggrandisement, there was 
never any intermission of the systematic pre- 
dator}' expeditions, that still formed one of the 
main resources hy which the cliicftains main- 
tained their military power. Sindlicea himself, 
the Bhoosla Baja, and the Hindoo chiefs of Bun- 
dclkluuul, were the principal sufferers by their 
dcpirdations at this |»criod *. 

During the troubles of the Mahratta cinjiire 
consequent ui)on the war with the British, Kuroem 
Khan availed himself of the opportunity to seize 
on some possessions of Sindlicea and of tljc Pdsh- 
wa’s jageerdars in Malwa; insoraucli, that after 

• Ti(e wicrance oflbcs practfcc may, in part, be accounteJ 
for by tbc recollection, lliat a prcrlatory inroiid is not consi- 
ilercd derogatory to ibc dignity of a Mabraita govcrnmciil, 
«liifli avowedly regards rapine as a Irgiliinate nsoiifce of 
ibe sutc. 
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the concUtjtun of hostflities in the your he 

\va> jij thi* octnipation of a territory of not U>5 
than eleven {vr^rinmas, whereof the principal \% ere 
Bairvea, Ashta, Shuj.in'ulfwr. Snmiiirpoor. leha- 
vvnr. nml Seliom', atx>vc the ghAts of the N’erimii- 
da. ti^’thcrwith S«twa>, Chijiancer, auil other 
places witiiin the valley. IIi-* aniiii.il LintUreve- 
ime from this torritorv exceetteil tltlccn Lick of 
rii\Kcs, besides eoini>cnjat:oiw for immunity I'rom 
plmidcr, which he levied on most of the neish- 
bouriftg nijna ami cluelV. He had fiJ>o httilc 
hiniH'If a fort in the jwrt oJ hU terntorj’ aainirvtl 
from BhopAi. w hich wa> c;dle\l. allcr him. Kiireem- 
gurh. His {Hjner nu' now at the height; fur 
tfiongfi there were severai Pindarv'e feadorswfjo 
had never joirictl hi' standard, and who even 
nilectwi n riviiUv loi the sitjireitiaey he had ami- 
g;ited ; still there were none w h^'je means ui- in- 
flneiire at .“ill .approNiiinucvl to those of Kureviu. 
niough himself tnilej'endent in every resjK'ct, and 
even an iisiir{>er upon S*mdhiva on more ocivisjons 
l!um one, tic still alfcvtetl to lie uttaehed to that 
chiers interest, and to fall hiicsilf a S'indliifa* 
sh.ilice rindata. for the obvious jair^ioso of retail- 
ing some cl."im to |noiection in ease of exigenev. 
His iH)wer. however. CNcUeiltluU prince’s jcaloiuv ; 
and in 1:?0G. very soon after the settlement with 
the Englidi, Sindlieea, b> the prothr of his aid in 
the rexUictioti of a fort ^tlnU. lur want uf mtillcry. 
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liad long liafllcd the attacks of Kurccm), inveigled 
tJie Pindara to an interview, at which he seized 
liis person, making n simultaneous attack on Ins 
camp, wliicli was completely plundered.* Ku- 
rcem’s ])ossc.ss!ons were then quickly recovered ; 
and, for five years, he was himself detained a 
close prisoner in the dungeons of Gwalior. His 
durra, in the mean time, was not broken up, 
though reduced to no more than two or three 
thousand liorse, hy the defection of the greater 
part of the sirdars of inferior note ; who had been 
tempted, in the full tide of his success, to unite 
their interest with las. The fall of this cliicf, 
however, strcngtlicnc<l the durras of other Icndei’s, 
particularly of Chcctoo or Scetoo, a chief under 
whom the two Rajuns, sons of Bunin, held a sub- 
ordinate rank, and who had always been the 
avowed rival of Kurccm, though hitberto the 
power of the latter hod greatly preponderated. 
The party of Dost’ Mohummed aUo acfjuircd a 
great accession of strength by the ruin of Kurccm, 
whose durra had now little else than plunder to 
subsist upon. The search of tliis, however, it 
prosecuted with considerable success under Ku- 
rcem’s deputies, and cspcdally one Namdar Khan ; 
who made Sindhcca’s territories the principal thea- 
tre of his depredations, in revenge for the trea- 

f * For an account of this. Tide Broufjliton's Maliratta Camp. 
YVai. iniwrft, tml Mio’ie scone. 
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chcrj' employed against liis leader. In ISII, 
Kiirecin piircliascd his release from Sindheca for 
six laclc of rupee.', which were punctually paid 
through Zalim Singh of Kota. Returning to the 
scene of his former power, he iintnetliately rai-sed 
fresh levies of infantrj’, and invited the Rinclarec 
chiefs, who had licfore followed hts fortunes, to 
rally again round his standard. In a very short 
time he recovered the greater part of the territoiy 
he had formerly possessed, and laid his plans to 
cffoct a general coinhination of all the Pindarees, 
preparatory to an expedition of more than ordi- 
naiy moment. Even his rival Chectoo was in- 
duced to \inite with his durra ; and the Dussera of 
1811 was celebrated by an assemblage of not less 
than 25,000 cavalry of all descriptions, besides * 
several battalions of infantr)' newly raised for the 
purpose. Kureein proposed to lead this force im- 
mediately against Nagpoor, the weakness of which 
was notorious to all the Pindarees, whose detached 
parties had, a short time lieforc, succeeded in car- 
rying oiT a considerable booty from a suburb of 
the city itself. The Bhoosla state Iiad fortunately 
won over Clicetoo by the recent grant of consi- 
derable jageers on the Ncrimdda. He accordingly 
opposed the project, and retired with his durra in 
discontent. 

This division proved the ruin of Kureem ; for 
having a second time awakened Sindhoea’s jea- 
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lousy, JiJggoo J3apoo, one of Sindhcea’s principal offi- 
cers, was sent against him u'ith as large a force a* 
could be collected, and witli a reinforcement of 
sonic battalions of Holkur. '3'hcrc is reason to 
believe tliat this cnteqmsc was invited by Cliectoo, 
who feared the consequences of having thwarted the 
designs of Kuvcein in respect to Nagpoor; at all 
events, he was the main instrinnent of its success, 
and the person who derived the grc.atcst advan- 
tages ; the major part of liis Late rival’s possessions 
hcirig allotted by Sindheea as his share of the spoil. 
Kurcern, expecting from Cliectoo at le.ast neutral- 
ity and indin'erence to Ins fate, advanced holdly 
to encounter Juggoo Bai>oo. His rival, however, 
took an active part against him, so that he was 
completely dcfe.atcd near Mimohu r-Tliana, and 
obliged to fly, with a few adlierents, and seek 
refuge in the camp of Ameer Khan, beyond the 
Cliumbul. Tlic strong representations of Sindheea 
and Holkur obliged tlic Patan chief to place liim 
in a kind of i-estraint, in which he remained until 
the end of 1S16. His durra again declined to a 
secondar}' condition in cuiiiparison with that of 
Cheetoo, at whose cantonment of Nemawur, on 
the Kerbudda, not less than 15,000 liorse now 
annually assembled at the Dussera festival, to issue 
forth under a leader of his nomination, in what- 
ever direction he might prescribe. 

Jij I8)-l, t)jo following W'as sujijiosctl to he the 
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iclativc strength of flic Pindarcc durras: Cliectna 
5000 good )jor.sc ; total of all descriptions about 
10,000, exclusive of the Holkur-sbaliec Pinilarees, 
mustering from 4 to 5000 more, who latterly 
attached tiiemsclvcs chiefly to his standard. The 
remains of Kiirecm’s dmra amounted to 2000 good 
horse ; total of every description, at lea.st 4000. 
Under Dost Mohmnmod GOOO, with the usual pro- 
jiortjon of the hest (juality ; this ciiicf held consi- 
deraiile jageers above the ghats of the Nerhmlda, 
and usually cantoned in the Dbopa! territorj'. 
There were, moreover, at least G or 8000 liorso 
untlcr iiulopcndcnt leaders of inferior note, who 
joined one ov other of the sujicrior chiefs, as occa- 
sion suited. The party that [icnotratcd into the 
district of lilirzapoor through Hewa was of tlic 
durra of Dost Mohumiwed, who planned the expe- 
dition a short time before the second fall of Ku- 
reem. It was led hy Fa 7 .iI Khau; and, turning 
cast as soon as it reached the Mirzapoor frontier, 
advanced to tlic ncighijourhowl of Gya, and then 
disappeared \ip the course of tlic Soane, on its 
way ijack to Malwa hy the Chandya Ghat, Ijcforc 
a single soldier from any British cantonment could 
come up with its track. Such w'as the anomalous 
and undefinahlo power that had grown up into 
consequence out of the political arrangements of 
1S05-G. Its leading feature w’as hostility to all 
regular governments and of course most p.Trticu- 
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larly to ourselves and our allies, whose territories 
oflered the richest booty. The existence of these 
liordes inijiosed tlic necessity of constant vigilance 
along the whole extent of the south-west frontier 
of the Bengal jiresidencj’ ; while, for the security 
of the Dukhun, the subsidiary forces of the Ni- 
zam and Peshwa were annually obliged to move 
to the northern frontier of their respective terri- 
tories ; notwithstanding wliich i>rccautions, . the 
dominions of those states were continually pene- 
trated and overrun. 

Ameer Khan and Wobuinmcd-shah Klinn, the 
two Pntan cliiefs, who were rising into a similar 
and equally formidable prc-cmincnce, commanded 
forces of a very difTcront description from those of 
the Pindarec chiefs, though actuated by the same 
predatory spirit ; each of them, besides horse, had 
large bodies of infantry and several guns. Mo- 
liummcd-shah Klian’s infantry were the old batta- 
lions of Tukojee Holkiir, undoubtedly tlic Lest in 
India not under the actual command of European 
ofheers. Ameer Khans were scarcely inferior. 
The cavalrj’ were besides paid by the month, ‘in- 
stead of living avowedly on plunder alone, like 
the Pindarce.s. Indeed, the grand diflcrcnce be- 
tween tlic two classes was, that the Patans were 
handed togetlier for U»c purpose of preying on 
governments and powerful chiefs: to this end, 
their force moved alxnit with the materials of re- 
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gular battles and sieges, so as to work on the fears 
of jmnees anti men in power, extorting contrihu* 
tions and other advantages from them, by such 
intimidation as an efficient army only could im- 
press. The oliject of the Pindarecs, on the con- 
trary, was general rajane ; they preyed i![)oi) the 
population at large, without arrogating an ability 
to cope with the governments ; their form and 
constitution, therefore, were framed witfi a view 
to this exclusive purpose. . 

Rajpootana was the principal the e^i-'^ 

hition of the species of depredation practised by 
the Patan leaders. The nature of the principali- 
ties of that tract, each of which was a petty fcodal 
government, at wav with it> neighbours and with 
its own vassals, seenicd to mark it out ns their 
destined prey. Nor noj it a new game that they 
were playing in that r|uarlcr; they merely follow- 
ed up what Sindheea and Ilolkur had long been 
liabitually pursuing. Indeed, althougii tlie objects 
of the Patan chjef& .were wholly personal, and 
prosecuted with perfect independence of each other, 
still they represented the Holkur interest in the 
country, and had introduced their forces under 
sanction of that name. Tlic v-ery means they pos- 
sessed, viz. the artillcrj' and regular battalions, 
had belonged to tlic Ilolkur family, tliough now 
employed in supporting and establishing an interest 
virtually distinct. 
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Notwithstanding this virtual indei)endence of 
the Patans, Sindhcca did not leave them in the 
undisputed enjoyment of the contributions and 
other advantages to he extorted from Rajpootana. 
A division of his army, under Bapoo Sindheealay 
at Ajraeer, acting precisely on the principles of 
the Patans, and living on the plunder it could 
exact from Jypoor and Joudhpoor. Another force 
was stationed in the Oodeepoor territory, encroach- 
ing on the power and possessions of the Raja there, 
and devastating the countrj’. The Rajpoots, how- 
ever, were considerably more jealous of Sindheca’s 
apparently consolidated power than of the Patan 
cliiefs ; whose verj' loose connexion with the Hol- 
kur family gave them the character of mercena- 
ries, that, for objects of private interest, might 
be hired and discharged at pleasure. Thus in 
1809, when Sindheea seemed to meditate an inva- 
sion of the Joudhpoor territory until a very consi- 
derable force, the Raja called in Moliummed-Shah 
Khan, and took his array into pay for the purpose 
of repelling the attack. 

This facility of transferring their sen-ices ac- 
cording to their personal views, gave the Patan 
chiefs the further advantage over Sindheea and his 
commanders, of a pretext and power to interfere 
in the passing intrigues amongst the Rajpoots 
hemselves, and to become partisans of the several 
actions, from each of whiciv they took care to 
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reap some personal advantage. So long as they 
had the prospect of such recompense, they r ere 
not over scrupulous of the means of earning it. 
Ameer Klian twice sold his scrtacos for the tiea- 
cherous assassination of*obnoxious persons, and 
accojnplished his purjmse, on f>oth occasions, at con- 
ferences held under the most solemn guarantees. 
Tills chief was the acknowledged head of the 
Patan interest. His views of ambition were, 
however, not confined to Bajpootana until 1814; 
when, finding from the activity of our prepara- 
tions, wheneier he .seemed to be meditating an 
entcrjirize against the Bhoosla, that we iverc re- 
solvctl to prevent his a^yandiscmcnt in that<iuar- 
ter, he moved from ftlalwa across the Chiimbul 
towards Rajpootana ; and having strcngthenetl hw 
interest at the durbar of Holkur (then held at 
Rampoora-Blianpoora), took upon himself the 
supreme management of the Patan forces and in- 
terests. fllohummed-Shali Klian.Jitmsheed Khan, 
and the other sirdars, agreed to act in subordina- 
tion to liim. The fonner of these dying about 
the end of 1814, the troops he liad commanded 
became incorporated with those under the personal 
command of ^necr Khan. This military adven- 
turer was tiius placed at the head of a ibree of at 
least 30,000 horse and foot, furnished with an 
artillery well manned and server! : yet he liaci no 
claim la l>e recngni'eil as a substantive power; 
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though, on the other hand, no one of the regular 
governments could fairly be held responsible for 
his acts. The field of his operations lay, it is to 
be observed, in a quarter where there was every 
likelihood of his coming ere long into contact with 
the British government, or with those under its 
protection. 

Against this power, as well as the Pindarces, 
we were obliged to 1m; continually armed, and on 
the alert. The want of any determinate territory 
or liome, or of any other stake to he hazarded by 
the first act of hostility, left us entirely without 
security for their peaceable demeanour ; there 
was nothing to restrain them but mere motives of 
convenience, and the sense that the calculation of 
the chances of success was against them. This, 
however, was the result of continual and most 
expensive preparation,— the necessity of which was 
a part of the evil that required a remedy. 

Such was the state of Central India at the 
beginning of the year 1814. The ‘ events which 
led to the final catastrophe of the year 1817-18 
will be traced through the intermediate period, 
^vith as much conci^ness as may he found con- 
sistent with the object of exhibiting a distinct 
view of the origin of those occurrences, and the 
share which the conduct of the British govern- 
ment may have had in producing them. 
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Before, however, entering on this narrative, 
it will he necessary to detain the reader with an 
account of the origin and progress of the war 
forced upon us by the Coorkha government of 
Nipal, with which negotiations had been some 
time pending when Lord Hastings arrived in 
India. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAUSES OF THE NIPAL WAR. 

Rise and Policy of the GoorUia Nation—Pritliec Nuraycn 
Sah — Run Duhadiir— Accouni of the Turaec— Border 
disputes — Sarun frontier — GouruKpoor ditto— Rootwul 
case— Proceedings of Sir G. Barlow and Lord Minto— 

• Further aggressions of the Nipilese— Occupation of 23 
VillagH of Sarun— Appointmcni of Commissioners— 
Result of investigation— Resolution of Government thereon 
—and of the Goorkha Court— Occupation of Bootwul by 
the British— Treacherous attack and murder of the PoHcc- 
oflleers stationed there— Conduct of the Nipdleseon other 
parts of the frontier. 

The state of Niptll has purposely been reser\’cd 
for separate mention, both because its situation 
and the circumstances which brought it into con- 
tact with the British government have no direct 
connexion with tlie states and powers of central 
India, and because the conduct of this nation, 
which made war ineritahlc, even before Lord 
Hastings had set foot in the country, requires 
more specific explanation than suited the cursory 
view or the condition of other powers taken in 
the ]ircccding chapter. 
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edition of their ends. They liad a regular army, 
obedient to its officers, and the whole in proper 
sxibordination to the state. This was always 
available to the weaker party upon conditions, 
and the frequent internal dissensions of the Rajas, 
which successively came to form the Goorkha 
frontier, never failed to produce the invitation. 

Prithee Nurayim Salt has the merit of establish- 
ing the system which raised this nation to power. 
Taught by the example of our early victories in 
Bengal, he armed and disciplined a body of troops 
after the English fashion ; and after a stniggle 
of jnore than ten years, finally subjugated the 
valley of Niprd by their means in 1708. The 
Moorshedabad Nuwab (Kasim Ulee Kbaji) at- 
tempted to interfere in 17C2-3, but sustained 
a signal defeat under the walls of Mukwanpoor ; 
and the British government was not more success- 
ful in an effort made some years after to succour the 
last of the Soomj Bunsec dynasty, who reigned at 
Katmandoo.* 

* The CNpedition was umlertalccn at the recommendation 
of Mr. Golding, the commercial agent at Delia, who feared 
that the success of the Goorkhas would ruin the trade he 
before carried on with Nipjl ; it bad been interrupted for tlirec 
orfourycars in consequence of the subjugation of Mukwanpoor. 
Major Kinlocli commanded iJjc party desiJned for the relief of 
the Nipal Raja. Hewag a goodolHcer; but advanced ioto the 
liilW a month at Icatt too early (in October 17C7), and had not 
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Prithee Nnrayun djing in 177], his son Singh 
Purtap, and, in 1775, his grandson Run Buhadiir 
came successively to the throne ; the latter, hon-- 
ever, being an infant, Buhodur Sah, another son of 
Prithee Xurajun, struggled long with his brother's 
widow for the regency. Her death at last gave him 
the ascendancy, wliich he kept till 1795; when 
Run Buliadur came of age, and forcibly assumed 
the sceptre to the destruction of his uncle. 

HunjBvdiadur, proving a tyrant, was expellctl 
in 1600, and took refuge for a time at Bunaros.^ 
In the interval of his exile, the Bengal govern- 
ment cstablislied a commercial treaty ^-itb the 
niling faction ; and Captain Knox was sent re- 
sident to Katmandoo in 1802. Colonel Kirk- 
patrick had before been employed on a mission 
to that capital by Lord Cornu alJis, but was 
obliged to return without effecting any thing ; and 
the same jealousy of the object with which the 
connexion 'vas soi^ht by us being still alive, 

suen-th enough to rstabhsh a chaw of dcpi'is to secure bis 
communication trith the plains ; consetjuenily, having penc- 
tratcil to tlureehurpoor, he sv&s detaineil there by a nulla, not 
fordable, and the bridge anil raft he constnicted were carried 
3W3J after a £iJJ of rain, which swelted the torrent uncatu" 
rally. The delay thus experienced exhausted bis supplies, 
and produced sickness; so that, finally, he was obliged to 
return early in December, — the time when, properly, he should 
have set out. 
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Captain Knox was recalled, and tlie connexion 
broken olT in 1804. 

Run Buhadur left Bunanis, and was rcceivtd 
again with open arms l»y his subjects of Kat- 
mandoo, soon alter Captain Knox's recaU ; but his 
disposition proved to Ix: incorrigibly tyrannical: 
his bad propensities bad been cxas]»crated rather 
than cliastcncd by adversity, and by the restraints 
of a residence within the British frontier. The 
principal people of the court therefore, who found 
themselves the objects of a rcrengeful persecution, 
a second time formed a conspiracy against the 
Raja, ^vhich was brought to a desperate Lssuc 
prematurely. The conspirators, havmg some 
reason to apprehend that they were betrayed, 
suddenly resolved to sell tl»cir lives as dearly as 
possible ; and one of them, the Raja’s half brother, 
rushed forward and cut Run Buhadur down nearly 
to the tniddle by a blow of his koka,* as he sat 
in full durbar in 1805. A barbarous affray 
followed, in which the brother was himself slain 
with most of the chief men of the state, and the 
royal family was nearly extinguished. An infant 
son of Run Buliadur’s was, however, with diffi- 
culty secreted in the women’s apartments, and 
thus savc-d from the massacre by Bhccrn.Sc in.. 
Thajia, who proclaimed liira a few days after, by 

• The koka is a short but heavy sword, the edge of which 

071 7’nc inner si&e, YiKe fhat ol a scythe. 
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the name of Kurman Jodh Bikrum Sab, and who, 
by his influence with the regent-mother, suc- 
ceeded in introducing himself to a large share 
in the government. The Baja was still in his 
minority when the war broke out with the British ; 
and the power of the state was in the hands 
of an aristocracy, composed of the highest military 
ofBccrs, with whom were associated some of the 
Raja s distant relations, and some Brahmins. 
The Panres, or Paudccs, w'crc at the head of 
the faction which had expelled Bun Buhadur, io 
1800, but on that chief’s return, they were for the 
most part cut off or expatriated; and since then 
the Thapa^ had acquired the paramount au- 
thority. Bhcem Scin Thapa, who assumed and 
still uses the English title of General, bad the 
principal conduct of affairs at the capital. He 
was the son of a chief named Kajce Umnr Singh 
Thapa, governor of Palpa on the Gourukhpoor 
frontier, and who died in October 1814. 

All the territoiyheld bytheGoorkhas west of the 
Gogra had been acquired within the last fifteen 
years, hy the arms of another Umur Singh Thapa ; 
who, having been for many years at the bead of a 
successful army, iiad clothed himself mth a power, 
which the nationality of his troops and his own 
patriotism alone prevented him from making 
independent. The terms on which he stood to- 
wards those u ho conducted affairs at Katraandoo, 
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and the politics of the court, generally, will Ijc 
better understood from what we shall presently 
have to relate : wc shall first state briefly the 
nature and origin of the disputes which ultimately 
brought on the war. 

The whole range of hills is skirted along its 
southern base by a magnificent forest, chiefly of 
Sal trees, (Shorea robusta). The timber is useful 
in ship-building, though far inferior to the teak of 
Malabar, and of the Burman empire. The boats, 
however, which navigate the upper Ganges, and 
the beams and rafters for building throughout 
Hindoostan, even down to Calcutta, are almost 
exclusively made of it. The forest therefore is 
valuable* ; it abounds in elephants, wliich arc 
chiefly prized for their teeth, the animals being 
less fit for carriage, and in other respects greatly 
inferior to what are caught at Chittagong, Ceylon, 
and in the countries nearer the Line. Beyond the 
forest, towards Hindoostan, is an open plain, called 
the Turace or Tereeana, which is chiefly valuable 
on account of the fine pasture it yields during 
the months of April and May, when the periodica! 
hot winds entirely destroy the herbage of the more 
southern r<^ions. The bunjarce bullocks from 
fllaltta, and even from the northern parts of the 

• U »s a saying of the Gooikhas, tJiat c^cry tree is a mine 
of gold. 
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Diikhun, come here to graze in those montiis ; 
and the Kahchitraec, or pasturage-rale, levied by 
the border Zemindars, is a very productive branch 
of their revenue. 

Tiie soil of the Turaeo is for the most part ex- 
tremely rich ; and thougli the niimher of ndJd 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and buffaloes that find 
shelter in the adjoining forest, makes it verj* un- 
certain U’Jjether the linsbandinan will reap the 
fruits of his tillage, cidtivalion has nevertheless 
made rapid advances there- The insalul)rity of 
tlie climate during a great portion of the year, 
prevents the establishment of any considerable 
towns in the tract. The popiilaiion is, indeed, for 
the most part migraioiy ; the several classes re- 
tiring either into the hills, or to a distance in the 
jilains, wlien the xmhcalthy season commences. 
There are ruins, however, at Sumroun, and in 
other jiarts of the Turaoe, whicli would seem to 
indicate that, at some former period, the capital 
of an extensive province was situated there, and 
that the tract tljercfore was not always so un- 
healthy as it is now deemed; but nothing satis- 
factoty on this head has yet been ascertaii;ed. 

From time immemorial, the country with- 
in the lulls and on the borders has been divi- 
ded nmongst jKtty Hindoo Rajas, and the forest 
and Turace have naturally been a perpetiial 
hone of contention to them ; a diieftain pos- 
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sessing- fastnesses in the hills could always en- 
force contributions, by issuing thence and car- 
rying off booty from those who hesitated to 
comply. Hence every hill Raja had a sweep of 
the forest and low country attached to his estate, 
and this he was continually endeavouring to ex- 
tend, cither by intrigue, or by violence, or by any 
means that presented. The superior wealth and 
greater number of followers at the command of 
some- of the Rajas of the plains, enabled them 
occasionally to penetrate and reduce to subjection 
a hill neighbour ; but ordinarily, such cnlerprizes 
were beyond their skill or resources ; and the 
border-war was handed down from father to son, 
in their respective families. 

Neither Ukhur nor any of his descendants on 
the throne of Dehicc made any attempt to add 
the tract of hills to the Moghul empire ; its re- 
venue was not an object of cupidity, nor was its 
population sufficiently fonnidable to make the 
subjugation of the country necessar>’ as an act of 
political precaution. The Rajas of the plains, on 
the other hand, though compelled to submit to 
the Moosulman yoke, retained their territories, 
and became tributaries of the empire ; which did 
not prevent their prosecuting their Iicreditary feuds 
with their neighbours in the hills, in the same 
manner as heretofore. The Moghul officers, not 
Sony to see a powerful vassal weakened, would 
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sometimes foment these disjmtes, and make 
grants of their tributary’s lands in tlic plains, for 
the aggrandizement of a hiU Raja ; whose natne 
would thus be aticletl to the list of subjects. Or- 
dinarily, however, tlie Soobas did not interfere in 
the management of the nttairs of this remote 
tract. The Rajas, therefore, were at perfect 
liberty to pvirsue their old system ; and such 
continued to be the sl.ate of this frontier, until 
the low countries fell under the British dominion, 
and the hills wore gradually ovcrnvn by tljc 
NipMese, and consoUdatc<l l)y them into ouc 
sovereignty. 

The Britisli government, assimilating its con- 
duct to that of its prcnlecessors, did not interfere 
witli the possessions of the Rajas in the i>lain.sj 
hut contented itself with a moncy-tiilmtc, or at 
least with a conijwsition for the rights asserted tiy 
the Jloghuls, wjiicli becoming fixed In amount at 
the perpetual settlement, may be so described. 

Tljc Goorkbas, on the other Jjand, as each 
Raja in the hills successively fell before tbcui, 
exterminated the family ; and, l)ccoming heir to 
all its possessions, took up likewise tlic old Raja's 
claims and contests with his ncighboui's. Tlds 
brought them into contact with onr Zemindars, 
who were, of course, unable to maintain them- 
selves against such an enemy, and generally 
therefoiv had to resign tlieolijeet in dispute; for, 
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unless wlien the encroachment was gross and 
easy of proof, it was vain to Iiope to interest the 
British government in their favour. That go- 
vernment ^vas, in the first place, no loser hy the 
usurpation, for the public revenue was fully se- 
cured by the perpetual settlement, and by the 
increased value of the entire estate against any 
loss from a j^artial agression. Moreover, it was, 
on principle, distrustful of the pretensions of its 
own subjects, wliich were generally exaggerated ; 
while it regarded the Goorklia nation as a well- 
disposed neighbour, whom it was desirable to con- 
ciliate; hence an injured Raja of ilic plains would 
seldom succeed in procuring any powerful sup- 
port to his cause, unless, as above observed, the 
case were very flagrant, when the Goorkhas would 
on remonstrance make reparation. 

It will be proper to illustrate tliis view hy an 
appeal to facts; and the disputes on the Sanin 
frontier, one of the main causes of the war, aflbrd 
a case strongly in iJoint. 

The Raja of Chumpanin, who resides at Bctia, 
was ^perpetually at war with the Raja of Mukwan- 
poor within the hills, for diflerent portions of the 
Turaee ; and amongst otlicr sources of dispute, 
each of them had pretensions to sovereignty over 
part of a Perguna called Sumroun, the same in 
which the mins before alluded to are situated. 
We shall endeavour to explain the circumstances 
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of this dispute with some minuteness, at the risk 
of appearing tedious. 

Tiie Mukwanpoor family granted Roteehut 
and Puchroutce, two tuppas (sub-divisions) of the 
alinvePerguna, in Jagcer toUIxlooUah Bcg,a Moo- 
siilinan, wlio had influence enough with the Moor- 
shedabad family to get IIictc a confirmation of the 
tc3iure Ijy the Nazim. The Bctia Raja, who had 
riaims on the tract, and was, there is reason to 
Iwlieve, then ir» possession, at first resisted ; but 
in the end, gave likewise to UbdooUah a sunud* 
for the same lands. Thus was the Moosulman’s te- 
nure secured, to whichever party t)>c riglit belonged ; 
htd as tlic Mukwanpoor grant was the oldest in 
date, and had been acknowledged at Moorsheda- 
Imd, this Raja’s title to resume eventually ac- 
quired a kind of preference. In 17G3, Prithee 
Nuroyun, having subdued the Mukwanpoor Raja, 
claimed to he feodal superior over UbdooUah ; and 
resolved, as soon as lie had secured bLs conquest, 
to resume the Jagcer. Accordingly, after a year 
or two, he seized not only Ubdoollah’s lands, hut 
twenty-two viUagcs more, which he claimed to be 
part of Roteehut, thoiigh not in the Jageerdaris 
possession. 

UbdooUah fled to the English authorities ; who 
took up his cause, and made his injuries one pre- 
tc.\t for tlie declaration of war issued prior to the 
• SHmid, • deed of gift. 

r 
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advance of Major Kinlocli in 17G7. This ofiicer, 
ha^^ng failed in jienetrating into the hills, was 
desired to occupy the whole Turaee, as a means of 
remunerating the British government for the ex- 
pense inauTcd. UbdooUah then claimed his Jageer, 
and Roteehut and Puchroiitec were in conse- 
quence gjven up to him. When peace was re- 
stored with the Xij^lese. tl>cy sent an agent named 
Deenanatli to claim the territorj* given up to 
Ulidoollnh Beg as part of Mnkn anpoor. Tliis was 
op]>o«ed by the Bctia Raja, and a long investiga- 
tion ensued ; when, upon the strength of the first 
deetl of grant to UbdooUah, which w.as on copper, 
and of a date falling in 17*13, Mr. Hastings finally 
decided, in 1781, that Roleclmt and Puchroutcc 
belonged to Mukwanpoor, and were not parcel of 
Betia or Cluunpanm. A^Tiile this contest was 
undetermined, the Goorkhas courted Ul)doolIah, 
and pixuni-ed to maintain him, for without his help 
their title could not have been estnblishc<l. After 
it was decided, however, they resumed his Jageer, 
and occupied it for themselves. Tlie twenty-two 
villages seiretl, on the first invasion of tlie Goorkhas, 
on pretence of theirI)elongingto Roteehut, had never 
lieen given up either to UlnlooUah, or to theXipa- 
lese; and no demand was ever made for them. On 
the contran*, from the time of IVIaJor Kiriloch’s 
occupation, in January 1768, the revenue of them 
waa unifocmly collected as parcel of vbe Tuppa of 
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N’unnor.ot NcH>r*. belons:ingcv|WiU>- with Rotethut 
to tile Per^uia of Siimromi. but in that jHir- 

tion of It w iiicii was annexed to Chtuui>amn. At 
the perpetnol M'ttleiueni tonehidt'd b) the Briti>h 
>joyt'rmiu’nt in 1790, Xunnor tornied part of the 
LukI' for which the llaja of Ik'tu en^a^ed; ;ind 
thii> the matter .■it»xHl on tht- fronuer till ISIO: 
the twenty-two viU.i^*? tontmutn-^ all the while 
III thii Raja -' tio^session 

Friiui tiic aiiuve 'tatetneut U will be seen that 
Roteehut, whiih aj»ivav>. to have originally f>e- 
lonjvvt to the Raja of itie plaui'. wii'. tinally dis* 
meinbered from his territory . and annexed to the 
hills, hy the e,Ttxt ol the nitrioiie of the hill Raja 
with nKloollah Beji- It wa>even more coiniiioi'» 
however, for a hill Raja to htwaie possessed of an 
estate by usiirpiition. ami then to haw his title 
.acknowletl^rtl by Uan^ liennitted to enjj-a^' for 
the revenue. Tin- oiFer <>t an advnnee in the 
yearly rate, or a prvse*nt iMVKierit in cash, was 
always sufficient to elfert such an arran^'inent 
with a teiiiiiorary .Vuiil : uiid after once procuring 
possession, with an acknow title, itll future 

payments were of course dependent on circum- 
stances. and the interest of the moment. 

Of the confusion incident to thi* conduct in 
native xVmils. more than one instance was brought 
to light upon our occupying the territory ceded by 
the Xuwab \l7ct'r in It^OI. The mo«t not.ib!< 
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was tliat of tlic Raja of the* iodependeiil hUl ter- 
ritory of Palpa, who had contrived to possess him- 
self of Bootwul, lying for the most part in the 
plains; for the rovenne of which he acconnted to 
the A’uwab \’i7eerV government. In like manner 
the Goorklias tliemselves had usurj>cd Sheeoraj on 
the same fnmticr ; anti they further held two 
I’nlooks, called Tiljjoor and Biinaeekpoor, hy the 
same sutTerance ; professing to l»e aeeouiitahle for 
the revenvie, though they paid or not. according 
to circumstances. 

The IJootmil case ret|nircs p.artinilar mention. 
On our first orrujvying Goiinikj>oor. the Raja ol' 
I’nlpa's family hn<l l>ccn rt'ccntly driven ont of the 
further hilts, and ohUgctl to take refuge in Boot, 
will, which is situatetl in the month of the first 
pass. At the settlement of the district in lBOl-2, 
the Rajas manager engaged to us, as he had 
heretofore done to the Oudh government, for the 
lands of Bootwuil, at a jninn, or annual assessment, 
of 32,000 rupees. I’lie Raja himself wjxs then at 
Katn\nndoo, negotiating altont his territory in the 
•hills. He came, however, to the plains shortly 
after, and confirmed the engagement with the 
British Collertfir, which hadl»cen entered into hy 
hi.s manager. 

Tlie Goorklias snhsetjiiontly induced him to re- 
tuni to Katm.andoo, where he was committed to 
prison, and iu the end put to death. Tlw family 
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ii[)on tliis, fearing tlir coiitimieil eninity of t)ie 
(Joorkhas if tlicy rcsklct) on the frontier, obtained 
{(ermission to give up IJootwul to the fonipanj’s 
KItas, or *.pce}al inanagetiient, nnd took up tJieir 
residence at the station of Gourukpoor, upon a 
pension being assigned to them in lieu of their 
profit from tiic management of the estate. 

Tiie Goorkivusin itiO(,on the ground of iiaving 
auiiducd tlic Palpa Uaja, ciaiined lioolwul as part 
of his territory. Tlicy immediately, therefore, be- 
gan sending people to collect the rents, instead of 
allowing them to he received hy the comiviny's 
manager. 13j' Novemlior 1S05, they had esta- 
blished their influence over t«o-thlrds of the Per- 
gmia ; but the ciivumstancc having been brought 
to Sir G. Barlow’s notice, wlicn he ^v.ls at Allaha- 
bad in that year, he addressed a letter to tiie 
court at Katinandoo, calling upon tliem to eva- 
cuate Bootwul ; ami giving them to understand 
that t!ie conijiany's right to the sovereignty of 
Shccoraj also was undoubted, — tlic Talnok being 
included liy name amongst the Oudh cessions, and 
the Goorkhas having no title hut that of usurpa- 
tion. Since, however, the date of the seizure of 
this place was anterior to oiir fiosscssion of Gou- 
rnkpoor, Sir George profcsMil a willingness to 
give up his claim to Shecoraj, on the condition of 
the instant evacimtioii of llootwn!. Tlie Goork- 
has answered tbi« hy an oiler to farm Boofwul as 
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a Zcmindaree, on the terms agreed to hy the 
Raja and his manager at the first settlement : 
this, liouevcr, was refused, and instant evacuation 
ordered. But Sir G. Barlow, having shortly after- 
wards gone as governor to Madras, and Lord 
Minto’s attention being occupied with other 
things, the matter remained for some years with- 
out further notice ; and, in the mean time, the 
Goorkhas occupied the whole of Bootwul. 

Emboldened by tlie indilTerence thus mani- 
fested, in 1810-11, they crossed the small river 
that forms the boundarj' of Bootwul, and began 
to occupy some villages of the adjoining Perguna 
of Palee. They also advanced from Sliccoraj, till 
at last their encroachments in this tjuarter again 
attracted the attention of government ; and in the 
beginning of 1812, after remonstrating against 
the aggressions, Lord Minto repeated Sir G. Bar- 
low’s olTer, to resign his right to Sheeornj, on con- 
dition of the immediate evacuation of Bootivul 
and all subsequent occupations. Bheem Sein’s 
father, Umur Singh, who was now the Goorkha 
governor of Palps, answered the proposition on 
tliis occasion hy asserting a distinct right to all 
he had taken, and even to more. Tliis circum- 
stance, combined with what occurred simulta- 
neously on the Sarim frontier, induced tlie Bri- 
tish government to nominate a Commissioner, and 
to invite itie fjooiMias to sriid others to meet 
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luin» in order to settle finally tlie bouDiiaiy line 
of the rcs[x?c'tivc territories. Consiilcrio}; that 
the percnij)toTy demand made by Sir G. Barlow 
in 1805 for tJic evaciiatimi of Bootw ill, had been 
answered liy an offer to form it, which w as a dis- 
tinct admission of otir right, tlie nomination of 
a Commission to inrestigate the matter now, ho- 
forc enforcing the evacuation, was an act of most 
c.Ncmplary and undeserved moderation. 

'^V^Iat liad passed, liowevcr, on the Sarun fron- 
tier vcinaiiis to Imj told. Tlie lands forming the 
Jngeer of Uhdoollah remained, as resigned by Mr. 
Hastings, in the hands of the NipAlese, without 
aggression on the Bctia territory, till the end of 
1810, ns has been before-mentioned. In 1811, 
one Luclmngccr, the Goorkha Sooba (gov-emor) 
of Rotcchut, crossed the frontier with a party 
of anned men ; and having seized and stock- 
aded Kewya, one of the twc«ty-t«’o* villages oc- 
cupied in Prithee Knrayuu’s lime, began plun- 

• As ctieso (wentytwo *illag«s ar« conttincally rectirring, 
It may he useful (o give their names, and to state that ihcj 
all lie to the South of the rums of Sttmroiin ;— !• Oijbunce . 
2 . Aimoha. S. Cora Stihun ; t- Sree Nugur, a Tola; 
5. Kewya, or Uyrajputee; 6. Poornybia; 7. Koryaj 8. 5u- 
munpoor; 0. husuni{N»>r, 10. Bryaee; 11. Bbulooa; 12. 
Kiidumooa; IS. Itunkutna; II. liemya ; IS. I'lihiireca; 
1C. Ki’rna; 17. Ambooa, a Tohi ; 18. Ju}hoora; 19. Go- 
ga»3 ; 20. !?m)ri‘c ; 21, Kbujiurn ; 23. Chynpoor, a Tol.a 
ol'Kurwa, No. IG. 
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dcring and making collections in eight others of 
them, stating that they iK-longod to Roteehnt. 
Tiie Raja of Betia’s people resisted this aggres- 
sion, and an affraj’ followed, in whidi Lnchun- 
geer was killwl. This ocmrrcd on tlic 19th o1 
June, 1811. The British government, on firsl 
hearing of the circumstance, directt'd the Assistani 
to the Magistnatc of Sanin to proceed to the 
frontier, in order to inquire into the particulars 
of the affray ; but, iK^fore he arrived there, a 
reinforcement had been sent dorni from Katman- 
doo, which immediately seiretl on the wl)olc of 
the twenty-two \-illages;. Mr. Young’s proceed, 
ings were, therefore, confined to the ascertain- 
ment of this fact, and <if the circumstances of 
Luchungecr’s death; liotli which being established, 
he submitted liis report, and returned to Sarun. 
In this stage, tlie case uas referred for the inves- 
tigation of the Commissioner, wlmm it Ijad al- 
ready been resolved to send to Gounikpoor, and 
the instructions as to tlic further measures to be 
adopted were addressed to him, 

Jlajor Paris Bradshaw, first Asnislant to the 
Resident at Lukhnou, was the person nominated 
by Lord Minto to settle these frontier dlsjiiites ; 
and in the season l&12-!3he met the Goorkha 
Commissioners in the Gourukpoor part of the 
Turaee, and proceeded fiist to investigate the 
title they preferred to lioolwul and Shecoraj. 
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TJje inquiry waf extended to both estates, in 
consequence of the court at Kattiiandoo not 
having closed witii cither of our offers to resign 
the latter conditionally. 

The result of the ini'estigatiou established the 
Tacts above related, in regard to Bootwul, i)eyond 
the possibility of do)Jbt. Sheeoraj was proved to 
have been seized by tljcGoorkhas sixteen years be- 
fore the cession of Goundepoor to us ; and great 
importance was attached by tliein to some per- 
wanas, or written orders, addressed by British 
commanders to the Goorkha Sooba, at the time 
of Vueer Ulee’s fligitt from Bunarus to t!ie Tu- 
race, after the murder of Mr. Cherry, in !7D8. 
They argued that the demand then made of aid 
for that delinquent’s apprehension, implied an 
acknowledgment of right to the territory within 
which the exertion was called for. The docu- 
ments ^vcrc certainly eridcnco to the pou’cj’ and 
possession of the Goorkhas ; two points u Inch 
were not denied ; Imt for ten of the sixteen years 
they had lield Sheeoraj, tlic* revenue had been 
accounted for to the Amils of the Nuwah T^izecr’s- 
government, while the origin of the Goorkha 
title was clearly traced to open usurpation. 

The investigation having been brought to 
this issue, Major Bradshaw' was instriictcd to 
domanil tiie evaawtion both of Bootwul and 
Slteeoraj. Tlie Goorkha Cointnisvioncrs <Icdared 
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l}Ienl^elv•c••^ not satisfied, and begged to refer Uic 
inatfer to Katniandoo. 1 lie Major accordingly sub- 
mitted his 2>roceedij)gs for the orders of his govern- 
ment, while he himself wenton tothe Sanin frontier. 

Here it was in hisinstnulions thathe shotdd insist 
on tlie restitution of the twenty-two villages occii- 
piedin 181 1, as ajireliminary to any investigation of 
the claim set up hy the Goorkhas. After much eva- 
sion, heprncuredthis; hutwiicnhc proposed opening 
tlie inquiry, the Nip.‘dcse Commissioners, affecting 
to have taken some personal offence against the 
]\Iajor, refused to have more discussion with him, 
and suddenly relumed to Kfltinandoo, leaving him 
alone on the frontier. 

ThU occurred in March 1814, and was evi- 
dently a result of the determination formed by the 
Goorklia government npon the Goumkpoor cases, 
which had previotisly been brought to issue. 

Lord iNIinto, being perfectly satisfied with the 
proceedings forwarded hy IVIajor Crmlshaw, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Jlaja, in June, 1813, de- 
manding the immediate evactiation both of Bool- 
wul and Slieeoraj. The answer to this did not 
arrive till December: it was replete with fulsome 
professions of respect and attachment; but de- 
clared the right of the Goorkhas to both Bootwul 
and Sheeoraj to liave lieen clearly established by 
the rc-sult of the investigation. No reasons were 
assigned, and ns far as concerned IJootwul at least. 
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Goumkpoor, the disputes on the Sarun frontier 
were fast coming to the same issue. The Marquess 
of Hastings, on first hearing of the conduct of the 
Niprdese Commissioners, ordered the permanent 
annexation to the British territories of the tu'cnty- 
two villages, and the other disputed tracts of Dial 
frontier *, and he sent a force of a few comjianies, 
which remained in the Turaoe during the rains, to 
secure this quarter. The formal declaration of 
war was p\irpomly delayed till the close of the 
rains, in order to allow time for persons engaged 
in trade tsHth Nipdl to udriulraw their capital, 
as well as to give the Nipalese ll>o opportunity 
of disavowing the act of Munraj, and punishing 
the perpetrators, if so inclined They showed no 
disposition to do so; hut, on the contrary, made the 
inost active military preparation.s along the whole 
extent of their frontier. The declaration of ^var 
was accordingly at length issued hy his Lordship 
from Lukhnou, on the 1st November, 1814. 

The aggressions on the Sarun and Gourukpoor 
frontiers arc the only ones that have been related 
at length, and u'crc doubtless the most important ; 
hut there wci'O innumerable others equally unwar- 
ranted, along the whole Tiiracc. The magLstrate 
ofTirhoot reported, that between 1787 and 1813 
upwardsof two Inindrcdvillx^es had been seized on 
one or other unjustifiable pretext On the Pnmeah 
frontier, the fioorkha governor of Montng ha<l, 
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in 1803, seized t!ic whole Zemindarce of Biicom- 
nugtif ; b«t this case being particularly flagrant, 
was taken «p immediately, and in June 1809, a 
detadnnent under an officer was sent to the 
frontier, when the Nipalese, )'ielding to the threat 
of an immediate appeal to the sword, craciJate<l 
the lands in the course of 1810. Towards Rohil- 
Lhvnd the Goorkhas had scizxjd five of eight 
Talooks, composing the Perguna of Khyrc{^irh ; 
three of winch were taken Iwfore and two after 
the cession to us in 1801. 1'hcy also advanced a 
claim to Kashcepoor, and other lands of Worada- 
batl ; Iptt were delerrod frojn seizing them. In 
the Seikh country, beyond the Jumna, Umur 
Singli, the Goorkiia commander, was engaged in 
hostilities svith Snnsar-Clmnd, ofKankra, and with 
other hill Rajas, who held likewise lands in the 
plains; to winch, as caclj successively fell Ijeforc 
him, he advanced a claim- In 1813 lie came 
down anil seized some villages on this plea ; but 
on receiving a vigorous remonstrance from Major- 
General, then Colonel, Ochtorlony, who command- 
ed at Loodheeana, be retired. It appeared, indeed, 
that both his situation and general views of policy 
made him averse to pushing tilings to extremity 
svith the British ; and he early cxpressetl a decided 
opinion against the measures adopted in Bootwnl 
and Shecoraj, which he declared to have origina- 
ted in the selfisli views of pCTsons, rvho scrupled 
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not to involve the nation in war to gratify their 
personal avarice.* Tlic insinuation was levelled 
at Bheem Sein, whose father had made the usur- 
pation, and whose family derived most of the 
advantages. The ixwenueof the usuri>cd land.s, it 
is to be ohseiA'ed, could not have been less than a 
lack of rupees ayear to the Goorkhas, taken altoge- 
ther, in the manner they collecteil it : the retention 
of this income was therefore an object of no small 
importance to the ambitious views of Bheem Sein, 
and to the presm-ation of the indiience he had 
contrived to establish for hts family. 

• Vide Dmur Smgli’s opinion in reply to tlie question sub* 
milted by the Raja. Appendix A.; also his intercepted 
letter, R. 
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Governor General leaves the Presidency — Plan of operations 
— General Gillespie'* Jtvision takes the fielil— his failure 
before Nahpanee— and death — Second assault-'unsuccess* 
fill— 'Evacuation of the fort, and jmrsuit of the garrison—' 
Change of plan— GcneralMartindeU takes the eoTnmand-> 
Operations against Jythuk— Defeat of Major Ludlow's de' 
tachment— Major Richards retires wnh loss— General 
Ochtetlony’s diviaiotv— Capture of Nalagurh — Umur Singh's 
position at Rangurh— Skirmish before it->Operations to 
turn its flank— AiTair at Deboo ka Tibia — New position of 
Umur Singh — General Ochterlony's movement on Belas* 
poor— Occupation of Maloun ridge by Umur Singh — Cou- 
rukpoor division— General J. S. Wood's unsuccessful attack 
of Dootwul— Defensive proceedings— Sarun frontier-Al- 
tempt of Chundur Seekur Opadheea to negotiate— Defeat 
of Purseram Thapa by Major Bradshaw— General Mar- 
Jey's arrival— Posts of Captains Blackncy and Sibley cut 
off by the Nipjlese— Indecision of the General — his de- 
parture from camp— SiLbim Raja gained by Major Latter 
— Repulse of the enemy at one of his outposts. 

The Marquess of Hastings, verj' soon after hh 
arrival in India, detennined to make a tour of 
inspection to the vveslcni provinces. Accordingly, 
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in prosecution of this intention, he embarked at 
Calcutta in June 1S14, and reached Camipoor 
(Kan,hpoor) b>' the end of Sejitcmber, after a 
tedious navigation up the Ganges. The discus- 
sion u'itli the Ni|Kdese hdll l>cei) brought to issue 
b}’ the imirder of the {)olice-officers in Gourukpoor, 
a short time before bis Lordship left the presidency. 
The interval of the journey, therefore, rvas em- 
ployed in preparation for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war in the hills, and iti defensive arrange- 
ments against tlie probability of another violation 
of our frontier by the Pindarccs. The leaders of 
those associations might, it was thought, be tempt- 
ed to seize the opiwrlunity to annoy us that 
wQtUd he afforded hy the employment of our 
troops in the opposite direction. The nature, 
however, of the defensive airangements resolved 
upon will he explained hereafter. First, we shall 
relate the occurrences of tlie campaign in the hills, 
and it will be convenient to pursue them witliout 
interruption from their commencement in October 
1814, to the close of the campaign in April of the 
following year. 

The frontier udiich was to he the scene of war 
stretched a distance of about six hundred miles; 
and the enemy had the command of all the passes 
of the forest, as well as the hills. This, and the 
general suspiciousness of the Gnorkha character, 
rendered it extremely difficult for Lord Hastings to 
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collect intelligence for the arrangement of his plan 
of operations. He, nevertheless, resolved to act of- 
fensively against the enemy along the whole line of 
frontier, from the Sutlej to the Koosee ; and the 
following was the allotment ultimately made of 
this space to the several divisions that were 
brought into the field. 

It was assigned to Colonel Ochterlony,* who 
commanded the {K]st established at Loodheeana in 
180S-9, to operate in the hilly country lying near 
the Sutlej. The force under this officer’ s conijnand 
was e.xdusively native infantry and artDlejy, and 
amounted to about sbe thousand men ; it had a 
train of two 18-pounders, ten G-po«nders, and four 
mortars and howitzers. 

From Meeruth in the Dooab, Major-general 
Gillespie, whose conduct at Vellore and in Java 
had given his name a high celebrity, nas to pro- 
ceed first against the Dehra Doon (a rich valley 
stretching between the Ganges and Jumna, uithin 
the first range of hills), and as soon as this should 
be reduced, which it was expected would not be 
an operation of much time or difficulty, the force 
was to divide; and while a detachment attacked 
Gurhwal and Sirinugur, under the snowj- range, 
the main body was to proceed against Nahn, to 

* This ofTicer's coratnission of Slajor-genwal ariited soon 
after ihe opening of the eampvga; we shall therefore hence- 
forth designate him as of that rank. 

G 2 
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the n'est of t?ie Jumna, in aid of the operations 
of Major-general Ochtcriony against Uinur Singh. 
General Gillespie’s force originally consisted of 
his Majesty’s .j3d, which, witli artilleiy and a 
few dUinounted dragoons, made up about one 
thousand Euroj>cans, and two tliousand five 
hundred native infantr}’. This division, and that 
under General Ochterlony, were ordered to take 
the field towards the end of October ; the 
unhealthy season of the rains being generally 
over to the north-west by the beginning or 
middle of this month. Kumaon, and Almora, its 
capital, were to be attacked from Rohilkhund ; 
but, according to tbe original plan, tliis movement 
was to follow the occupation of Gurhwal to the 
north of the province; and tlic operations under- 
taken here in Deceml>er and January were an after- 
thought, suggested by the iKJculiar ciraimstances 
that attended the commencement of tlie war. 

From Bunarus and Gounikpoor a force was 
collected, and placed under the command of Major- 
general John Sullivan Wood, and his instnictions 
were to penetrate by Bootwul into Palpa. This 
di%-ision consisted of his Majesty’s I7th foot, nine 
hundred and fifty strong, and about three thou- 
sand native infantry ; it had a train of seven C and 
3-pounders, and four mortars and howitzers. The 
1 5th of Novomljcr was fi.Ked upon as the day ou 
which this force was to take the field at Gounikpoor. 
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Further east from Patna and Moorshedabad, 
another force of a strength of near eight tliousancl 
men, including his Majesty’s 24th foot, nine hun- 
dred and seven strong, was collected for the main 
attack, which was intended to be made direct 
upon the capital of Katmandoo b}- the passes 
between the Gunduk and Baginuttee. Major-ge- 
neral Marley n as intrusted n ith the command of 
this army, and there na* a train attached to 
it of four 18-pounders, eight G and 3-poitnders, 
and fourteen mortars and howitzers. The Ganges 
was to be crossed by the troops from Patna on 
the 15th of November; and a further brigade 
was formed, from troops at moie distant stations, 
to follow the army and secure its depots and rear, 
as it advanced into the hills. 

Beyond the Koosec eastward. Major Latter was 
furnished with two thousand men, including his 
district battalion, for the defence of the Poornea 
frontier. This officer was desired to open a com- 
munication with the petty Raja of Sikhim, and 
to give him ever)’ assistance and encouragement 
to expel the Goorkhas from the eastern hills, 
short of an actual advance of troops for the pur- 
pose. The Raja’s minister had innted the com- 
mon enemy, who thus bad acquired a footing at 
Nagroe and in the pass of Nagurkot ; but little 
advance had yet been made by the Nipalese in 
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the subjugation of the country, and the struggle 
with the Raja’s adherents was still actively going 
on when the declaration of W'ar issued. Sikhim 
is tributary to Lassa and the Chinese : the fron- 
tier towards the plains is small, being bounded by 
the Teosta to the east, and by the Michee to the 
w'est ; but the territory extends northward to the 
snou'y range, and was found to afford a more 
ready communication with Lassa and China than 
that through Bootan, by which route Messrs. 
Bogle and Turner penetrated in Mr. Hastings' 
time. 

Such were the dispositions made for the cam- 
paign. Major-general Gillespie was the first to 
penetrate the enemy’s frontier. On the 22iid of 
October he seized the Keree pass leading into the 
Boon, and thence proceeded to Dehra, the princi- 
pal town in the valley, without meeting any oppo- 
sition. The whole of the hill country, west of the 
Ganges, was still under Umur Singh ; who had 
allotted a force of about six hundred men under 
the command of Captain * Bulbhudur Singh, 

* The use of Engltsh terms fat their grades of command 
was general in the Goorkha array, hut the powers of the dif- 
ferent ranks did not correspond with those of our system. 
The title of General was assumed by Bheem Sein, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, and enjoyed by himself alone ; of Colonels, 
there were three or four only; all principal officers of the 
court, commanding more than one batulion. The title of 
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for the defence of the Doon. About five miles 
from Dehra was a hiU fi%'e or six hundred feet 
high, surmounted with a fort of no great size or 
strength, called Nalapanee. Here Bulbhudur re- 
solved to make his stand : and employed himself 
in strengthening and adding to the works, which 
were still in an unfinislied state, when General 
Gillespie appeared in tlie neiglibourhood. 

Misled, in some degree, hy his information as 
to tlic strength of the place, which had l>een col- 
lected IjcfoTc Rulhhudur lia<I put in hand his re- 
cent additions, tfie Major-general first sent on 
Colonel Mawhey, with a detachment, to expel the 
garrison, intending to march immediately with 
his main iiody on Nahn. Cotonel .\fawfjey, how- 
ever, seeing t(ic nature of the works, was deterred 
from attempting any thing, and solicited fresh 
instruaions, CTpon this, the General himself ad- 
vanced with his whole army ; and, after a rapid 
reconnoissance, resolved on carrying Nalapanee hy 
assault. On the 30th of October he seized, with 
a part of his force, one end of the ta?)le.land, or 
rather ridge, which, iMring more than half a mile 

Major wa5 helil by ibe adjutant of a battalion or independent 
company; and Captain wa* the next grade to colonel, im- 
pljing the command of a. corpi. Luftun, or Lieutenant, wm 
the style of the officers commanding companies under the 
Captain ; and then followed die subaltern ranks of Soobadar, 
Jemadar, and Havildar, mthout any Ensigns. 
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in length, was not fully occupied hy the fort. 
Here lie fonned a hasty battery at six liundrcd 
yards for Jjis light guns, intending to try the 
assault next day. In the course of the night he 
disposed his division in four parties, which, upon 
a given signal, were to move simultaneously from 
the batter}’ and surrounding valleys, with ladders, 
to escalade the walls. Unfortunately, the signal 
to he pven was the firing of guns in a partictilar 
manner from the l)atter}' ; a method of communi- 
cation at all times open to accident, and particu- 
larly uncertain in a nigged country like that in 
which Nalapance was situated, where the columns 
were necessarily out of sight of the battery ; and 
some of them so far olT, that the report could not 
he heard distinctly. Tlie Major-general also gave 
the officers commanding each column reason to 
expect the signal after ten o'clock in the day; but 
having early in the morning fired for some time 
on the walls, without producing so much elTect as 
he expcctedj the impetuosity of his temjier led 
him to give the signal .an hour licfore tlic time. 
Hence it was only obeyed, when given, by two of 
the four columns, those led hy Colonel Carpenter, 
and Major iLudlow ; the fonner six hundred and ele- 
ven strong, and the latter, nine hundred and thirty- 
nine; officers included. Captain Bulbhudur had 
made the best possible preparations for defence ; 
licsidcs manning the trails, he opened (he wicket 
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gate, M'hich jutted out so as to enfilade a great 
{>art of the « all, tlien Iwrring the entrance with 
cross lioarns, he planted a gun through tlie esu- 
hrastirc tlius formed, and loaded it uatli graj>o. 

The columns approached steadDy under a 
hean' fire of inusquetry from tlio u ails, but igno- 
rant of tins avrangemenl to take them in flank. 
Lieutenant EUis led his pioneers close under ihe 
trail, rrherc they planted the ladders. He ii-ns, 
however, killed iintnctliately after, by the fire of 
the gun before mentioned ; and the greater part 
of 'the pioneers, and of the head of the column, 
tt'crc sweitt don*n with him. 

An attempt was then made to gain the n-icket, 
but udthout edtfct; whereupon the troops, find- 
ing it impossible to cuter the jtUice, fell back to 
the siieltcr of some huts, at a little distance out- 
side the walls. Tlie Major-general had stayed this 
uhile in the battery; but immediately he saw the 
tnxjjjs retire, lie hastened forwarcl with three 
froh coiniwnics of the 53d, determined to carry 
the fort or perish. Gcocral Gillespie attcjnpted 
to lead the columns again to the ramj>arts ; but 
as the men saw no practicable means of sur- 
mounting the wall, he was not so readily foUonal 
as he wished. He piislied fonvard, however, 
with about a hundred dismounted men of the 
Sth dragoons ; a regiment he had once com* 
inauded, and which was much nttachetl to him. 
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These lie led on to within a few yards of the 
ivicket, where, as he ivas waving his hat, close 
under the wall, he was shot through the heart, 
and fell dead. His ludecamp. Major O’Hara, was 
killed by his side ; Captain Byers, his brigade- 
major, ivas wounded ; and of the men of the 8th 
dragoons, four were killed, and fifty wounded. 
The fall of the General was the signal for retreat ; 
and the total loss suflered on this occasion was, 
besides the General, four officers, and twenty- 
seven men killed, and fifteen officers and two 
hundred and thirteen men wounded *. * 

General Gillespie’s death gave the command to 
Colonel Mawbey of his Majesty’s 53d, the se- 
nior officer present. His first act was to retire 

• KilUd.-^lAeMi. and Adjut. O’Hara, Cth^^atiTe Infantry; 
Lieut and Adjut Gosling, Light Cattahon ; Ensfgn Fotber- 
gill, 17th Native Infantry; Ensign Ellis, Pioneers. 

jyot/nded. — Lieut-Col. Wfsfanra, slightly ; Capt Brul- 
ton, severely; Lieut. Heyman, slightly; Lieut. Taylor, se- 
verely ; Cornet Macdonald, severely, 8lh Light Dragoons.-— 
Lieut. Young and Lieut. Anscice, severely, his Majesty's 
JSd.—Ensign Davidson, slightly, 7th Native Infantry.— 
Lieut. Broughton, dangerously, 19th Native Infantry. — 
Major Wilson, and Lieut. Thackeray, severely ; Li'eut. 
Monteath, slightly, Light Battalion. — Lieut. Elliott, Pio- 
neers, severely ; Lieut. Blane, Engineers, slightly ; Capt. 
Byers, Aidecainp, severely. Mr. William Fraser, of the 
Civil Service, the Political Agent with this division, was also 
wounded on this occasion, by an arrow, in his throat. 
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to Debra, until a train of hca\ 7 ^ guns could arrive 
from Delilee, the nearest depdt. This occupied 
till the 24th of November; and on the 25th, the 
army recommenced operations. A battery of 18- 
pounders was now constructed, within three hun- 
dred yards ; and by noon of the 27 th of Novem- 
ber, a large part of the wall was brought down. 
A sally was attempted from the fort, but the 
enemy ^vc^e driven back by grape from the bat- 
tery; and the breach appearing to be practicable, 
an assavdt was ordered the same day. On ap- 
proaching the brcaclj, some few of the grenadiers 
of the 53d mounted it ; but, being immediately 
shot from nnthin, the rest of tlic troops hung 
back, and remained at a short distance, in perfect 
self-possession, bring at the garrison ; hut exposed, 
in return, to the showers of grape, musquetry, ar- 
rows, and even stones, which the enemy poured 
incessantly from behind their defences. The Bri- 
tish officers exerted every effort to induce a se- 
cond attempt to mount the breach, but without 
effect. Lieutenant Harrington of the 53d ad- 
vanced personally, to prove to the men how easily 
it was to be ascended ; but, being unsupported, 
he fell a victim to lus zeal and gallantry. The 
British commander, seeing from the battery 
what was passing, thought it would be of good 
effect to send up one of liis light guns, which. 
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being fired into tljc lircacli, miglit, lie conceived, 
clear it of tlie enemy, and allow the men to 
mount in the smoke. Lieutenant Luxford, of 
the horse-artillcrj’, undertook this perilous ser- 
vice ; but he had no sooner carried up his gun, 
and executed what was proposed, than he re- 
ceived a mortal wound. The minds of the sol- 
diers were iinprcsse<l with so superstitious a con- 
viction of the iinpraciicaliility of the breach, that 
they would not advance, even witli tlie advantage 
of the smoke of the gun. The retreat was, 
tlicreforc, at last sounded, after two hours had 
been sjient by the assailants in the cxjKised situa- 
tion above descril»e<l, at an immense sacrifice of 
vnluahlo lives. Foxtr ofliccrs. Captain Campbell, 
Cth N. 1 . ; and Lieutenants Harrington, his 
jesty’s 53d, Cunningham, 13th N. I., and Lux- 
ford, horse-artillery, were killed, with fifteen 
Europeans and eighteen PCatives ; while seven 
officers*, two hundrcil and fifteen Etiropcans, and 
two hundred and twenty-one Natives, Averc 
w'ounded on thl.s occasion. Thus, including the 
loss incurred in the first attack, this petty fortrc.ss 
had already cost us considerably more than the 
entire number of its garrison. 

* Jlajor Inglcby, Captun Stone, Lieutenants Horsely, 
Green, and Drodtc, and Ensign Atifrcrc, of Jiis Sfajesty's 
53d ; and Captain Llatc of ilio ISth Native Infantry. 
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It was now determined to shell the place, in the 
hope tijat from the want of Iwmh-proofs, or other 
protection from tiiis arm, it might he made uiite- 
nahlc. The efforts of the liesiegers were aUo 
directed against tlie water, which tliero was reason 
to lK;lievc was got from witliout the walK. After 
three days the wisdom of this plan was sliown liy 
the evacuation of the fort; which was left by the 
remnant of its garrison on the night of the 30th of 
Novemher. It is truly mortifying to reflect, that 
the same plan, if ad<>ptcd at the comraenccinent, 
must have secured the fall of the i)lace with tltc 
same hicility ; anti wo\ild tlms have saved to the 
nation all the lilood (hat was spilt, l^csidcs the loss 
of two njontlis of tJ»c favourahit* season, and the 
disrepute of two disastrous failures. Ilulblmdur 
carried off seventy survivors, ail that remained 
unliurt of his garrison of near six hundred. With 
tliese }]e secretly i)asscd tJ>c line of posts established 
round the fort, and joined a party of aljout three 
hundred, svhiclj Ijad been sent from Nahn to rein- 
force tlic place. Tliey had l>ccn seen for some days 
hovering about tlte neighbouring hills, but it bad not 
ilcen thought necessary to send a detachment after 
tliein. Colonel lVIavv)>ey, disap|>ointcd tliat the gar- 
rison should escape after all, resolved on an effort 
to surprise Bulhhudur. He proposed the enter- 
prise to Major Ludlow, who undertook it witli 
alacrity. Having marched the greater part of 
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the night of the 1st of December, the Major came 
by surprise upon the Goorkha bivouack ; it dis- 
persed so quickly that only the advance party were 
in sight of the enemy ; but a number w’ere ait up, 
and the pursuit was continued for some distance. 
Captain Bucke, wdio commanded the advance, and 
Ensign Richmond, his adjutant, were wounded, 
with about fifteen of the Sepoys. 

Nalapanee, when occupied by Colonel Mawbey, 
was found in a shocking state, full of the mangled 
remains of men and women killed by the shot and 
shells of our batteries ; a number of wounded 
were likewise lying about, and the stench was in- 
tolerable. Upwards of ninety bodies were collected 
and burnt ; and Uie wounded were sent to our hos- 
pitals 5 after which the fort was razed, and Colonel 
Maw’hey proceeded to execute the further opera- 
tions assigned to the division. 

Experience having shoivn the determined bra- 
very with which we must expect to be opposed, 
Lord Hastings so far varied his plan of operations 
as to forego the detachment of a part of this divi- 
sion to occupy Gurhwal. He accordingly in- 
structed Colonel Maw'bey to leave a few men in a 
strong position for the occujiation of the Doon, and 
to carry his undivided army against Umur Singh’s 
son. Colonel Runjoor Singh Thapa, who was, with 
about two thousand three hundred elite of the 
Goorklia army, at Nahn. It was further intended 
to reinforce the dhision considerably ; and Colonel 
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Mairfiey ira.? informed that the command had been 
conferred on Jfajor-general JfartmdelL This offi- 
cer was at a dLtance, and did not join till the 20th 
of December. In the mean time Colonel Mawbey 
had led back the division through the Keree pass, 
leaving Colonel Carpenter ported at Kal-ee, at the 
north-western e.viremity oftheDoon. This station 
commanded the pas-es of the Jomna, on the main 
line of communication between the western and 
eastern portions of the Goorfcha territory, and 
thus woo well chosen for procuring mtelligence- 
The letters to and from L'mtir Singh and his oiS- 
cers, which developed every secret motive of the 
Goorkha policy, were chiefly intercepted at this 
point ; and after a short time, the dLiairection of 
the inhabitants, and want of supplies, obliged the 
Goorkhas to abandon Burat. an elevated and 
strong position north-east of Kalsee ; which, being 
likewise occupied by Colonel Carpenter, entirely 
cut off Umur Singh's communication with Kn- 
maon and Katmandoo, except by the very diScuIt 
routes close under the snowy range. 

The divl-ian left the Boon on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, and taking the route of the plains, entered the 
valley Ijelow Xahn, by the pass of Kolapanee, and 
encamped at iloganund on the lOth. Xahn w^ 
only seven miles diitant,andthough upon a hill tw-o 
thousand feet high, was not deemed fay the enemy 
to be of sufficient strength for their main stand. 
Acnjtdingly Runjoor Singh had received L'mur 
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Singh’s orders to retire to a position north of the 
to^vn, and to occupy the surrounding Jieights and 
the fort of Jythuk, situated at a iioint where two 
spurs of mountainous ridges meet, and the peak at 
the intersection rises to a lieight of three thousand 
six hundred feet n]»ove the level of the plains of 
Hindoostan. 

General Martindell having ascertained the eva- 
cuation of Nairn, caused it to he occupied hy Major 
Ludlow on the 24th of December ; and follow- 
ing with his whole force on the 25tli, planned an 
ofiensive movement against Jythuk, after a cur- 
sory examination of the position os it towered to 
the skies, and exhibited its several peaks to the 
view from Naim. 

Two detachments were formed to occupy dilTe- 
rent arms of tlic ridges above described. Major 
Richards, of the 1 3th N. L was intrusted with one 
of a strength of seven hundred and thirty-eight 
men,* which was to make a detour, and cstablisli it- 
self on a lieight to the north of Jythuk, subsequent- 
ly called Peacock-hill. Major Ludlow, of the Cth 
N. I. was intnisted with the command of the other, 
which was to occupy the southern and nearest arm 
to Nahn : its strength was a thousand fighting 

• Major Ricliards : — light company of his Majesty's 53il ; 
three and a half light companies of Native Infantry ; the bat- 
talion companies of the 1st Battalion, I3ih Native Infantry, 
nnd 50 Pioneers. 
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men.* Mountain-guns, on elephants, were attach- 
ed to each detdcliment, but the ground was too 
nigged to allow of their keeping up on the march. 
The roads, indeed, were mere mountain pathways, 
(li/TiciiU of ascent for a single person, without arms, 
or accoutrements ; and scarcely in any part ad- 
mitting a march of troops otherwise than by single 
files. 

Major Richards, having farthest to go, set off an 
hour earlier ; but Major Ludlow, who moved at 
midnight, came first upon the caamy. He fell in 
with Runjoor Singh’s outer picquet at three in the 
morning, at alwut a mile’s distance from the point 
to he occupied. The party retired, and the 
Major’s advance-guard pushed up the hill in pur- 
suit, c.\poscd to its irregular fire. At the top of 
the hill was the village and temple of Jumpta in 
ruins, where was a second post of the Nipalese» 
which similarly retired. 

Major Ludlow pushed on immediately with the 
grenadier company of the 63d, in order to seize 
the point assigned to him; and on reacljing it called 
a halt, until the rest of his detachment should come 
up and enable him to secure himself. There was, 
hoH’ever, a stockade a little further on, and the 
grenadiers, mistaking for pusillanimity in the 

‘ Major Ludlow: grenadiereompanyofhU Majesty's 5Sd, 
three and alialf light companies Natiee Infantry, nine compa- 
nies of the Ist bat. 6th Natire Infantry, and fifty pioneer*. 
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enemy the easy acquisition they had made of 
several defensible points, thought to redeem the 
credit that had been lost before Nalapanee, and 
crowding round the Major entreated to be allowed 
to storm the post. The impulse of the troops was 
in unison mth the natural ardour of the com- 
mander, and he gave way at the sacrifice of his 
better judgment. He saw, indeed, that the 
stockade itself was of no great strength, and he 
thought it might be carried by a coup-de-main 
before the Nipilese should have time to reinforce 
its garrison. The occurrences at Nalapanee ought 
to have suggested greater caution. 

Juspao Thapa, Runjoor Singh’s best officer, was 
theGoorkha commandant here; and the greaterpart 
of the force at Jythuk had, on the first alarm, been 
collected within or behind the stockade out of sight 
of the assailants, Juspao allowed the British to 
come close under the stockade, and then from either 
. side, a little down the ridge, he pushed out parties 
round both flanks, who opened a fire on the grena- 
diers from all quarters at once. Not haring expect- 
ed such a reception, the men were confounded, and 
drew back; whereupon the Goorkhas, seizing the 
opportunity, charged them sword in Iiandfrom the 
stockade, and, in the end, drove the detachment 
from all the ground it had gained, in spite of three 
efforts of M^or Ludlow to rally his men. On 
coTnmgtothe Jurnpla temple, the Major found Ws 
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main body of natire infantry still unformed, and 
standing confusedly, in a state to afford no support. 
Indeed, the Sepahecs, on seeing the Europeans 
gjring sray Iwfore* the enemy, were panic-struck, 
and could be brought to no order by the few officers 
that remained with them. The retreat to Nairn 
after this was a perfect flight, in which we suffered 
seterely; and so quickly did it pass, that the de- 
tachment had returned to camp by ten o’clock in the 
day ; having lost thirty-one Europeans and about 
one hundred and twenty natives killed and wound- 
ed. Lieutenant Mimt, 1st N. I. was amongst the 
fonner, and there were three officers* in the latter 
return. 

Major Richards had a detour of sixteen miles to 
make before he could reach the post assigned to 
him, to the north. It was eight in the morning, 
therefore, before he came to the foot of the ridge 
on which he was to establish himself. Finding 
water, he halted tillten, to allow the men to refresh 
themselves after the march ; then continuing bis 
advance, he came on the eoemy’s first picquet at 
alwut a mile from Jythuk, and, following as it 
retired, took possession of all the ridge to Peacock- 
hill, within eight hundred yards of the fort. The 
water of the position was three hundred yards below 
in a hoUowtothe left, which rendered aseparate post 

• Lieutenant Scott, 5th; Lieutenant PonnelJy, C7ti» ; 
Lieutenant Sayer, 6lh Jf. I. 

R 2 
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there necessarj'. The defensive arrangements were 
complete by noon ; but the troops were astonished 
to hear nothing in tlie direction of Major Ludlow’s 
post ; where, indeed, every thing was over some 
time !)efore Major Richards arrived at his ground. 

While the troops were speculating on this sub- 
ject, Runjoor Singh’s drums heat to arms; and 
at about one o’clock he paraded his whole force 
under the walls of Jythuk, preparatorj’ to an 
attack. The mountaineers advanced boldly at 
first, but not being able to face a steady volley, 
they separated ; and availing themselves with won- 
derful dexterity of every jutting rock or the like 
that afforded cover, kept up a continued irregular 
fire, charging every now' and tlien when there was 
any advantage to gain. The ground w’as, for the 
most part, too rugged to allow of a cliarge to dis- 
lodge these isolated parties, consequently, during 
the whole day, our troops liad to abide this method 
of attack w’ithout having any cover to shelter 
them. 

At four P. M. Major Richards, fearing that his 
ammunition ^%’ould not last, for the bullocks and 
hill-porters* with the spare rounds had not come 
up, WTOte to Major-general Martindell to solicit a 

* These were under an escort of the roar-guard, which had 
separated from the column in the dark of the night, and, 
losing its way, was observed and ciitofT by a j>arty from one 
of Runjoor Singh's stockades. 
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reinforcement. At the same time, as the Goorkhas 
Kere li^inning to be more bold and troublesome, 
he concentrated his force, and gave up the post at 
the watering-place. By sunset nine charges bad 
been made by the enemy, and repulsed each time 
by a volley; but as it became necessarj' to husband 
the ammunition, the pioneers were employed in 
collecting stones, winch the position was steep 
enough to render an effectual weapon of defence. 

Thus was the post maintained till half-j)ast seven, 
two hours after sunset, when a positive orderarrivcd 
from the Major-general to retire. Major Richards 
liad not by this time lost more than twenty 
or thirty men ; but having now no hope of a 
reinforcement, or of fresh ammxmition, he had no 
choice but to obey. He made, therefore, the best 
dispositions for retreat that his circumstances 
would admit; but as there was only a single nar- 
row pathway for the troops to file down, and that 
skirted sometimes the most tremendous precipices, 
so as to rcqmre careful footing, confusion and 
loss would have been inevitable, had it been broad 
day ; by night it was, of course, much worse. 

The important duty of covering the retreat was 
Undertaken by Lieutenant Thackeray, with his 
light company belonging to the 2Gth N. 1. 
This officer’s selMevotion contributed mainly 
to save tlie dctaclimcnt from being entirely cut 
off; for while the troops were filing down the 
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pathway, his company kept tlic whole Goorkha 
force in chock, dialing them .several tiino-s in dif- 
ferent directions. Its situation, of course, grew 
every instant more desi>crate, still not a man of the 
company thought of his individual safety while 
the Lieutenant lived to command. After more than 
half of his men hadYallcn, he was himself at last 
killed; and Ensign Wilson, w ho sen’cd under him, 
fell nearly at the same time. The covering party 
was then overpowered, and it was supposed at first 
that the company had been cut off to a man ; hut 
it was found afterwanb that Runjoor Singh had 
given quarter to alKmt forty men and a soohadar, 
whom he treated well, and, having vainly tetnptcd 
to enlist in his ranks, dismissed a few days after 
on parole not to serve again during the war. 
Every thing was in confusion in the rear after 
Lieutenant Thackeray’s fall; but most of the 
troops had filed down the pathway while ho was 
engaged, so that the loss, on the whole, after the 
stragglers had come in, was three officers killed,* five 
wounded; and of the men, seventy-eight under the 
former, and about two hundred and twenty under 
the latter return, nic numl»er of missing, whose 
fate was for some days uncertain, greatly swelled 
the first returns ; and six officers w'erc amongst 

• KilM . — Lieutenant Thackcra 3 ', 2-2atli Native Infan- 
try ; Ensign WiUon, 2-20lh Natjse Infantry; Ensign 
Stalkart, 1*1 3th Native Infantrv. 
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these; but the last, Lieuteoant Turner, came 
in on the 1st January, three days_, after, having 
had several hair-breadth escapes. 

The disasters of this day were owing solely to 
the irretrievable error of Major Ludlow, in allow- 
ing himself to attempt the stockade before he had 
fonned liis men, and established the post he was 
ordered to ocaipy. Had he first secured his foot- 
ing on the ridge, those who were driven back would 
liavc found a point to rally upon, and the attempt 
at a conp-de-main, whether successful or not, would 
have been of no conseq\ience. It must, at the 
same time, be acknowledged that had the native 
troops been sufficiently officered, it would have 
been easy to have made head at the Jumptn tem- 
ple; and it was natural for Major Ludlow to con- 
clude that he would have found his tnain body 
ready formed there to support him ; but tho fault 
of the system, and the casualties of the war, had 
unfortunately so thinned the ranks of officers,* that 
the nine companies of the 1st hat. Gth N. I. had no 
more than three on duty, and this deficiency was 
the principal cattse of the disastrous event on this 
side. 

Tlio prudence and good conduct of Major 
lUchards in the occupation and defence of his po- 
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sition, produced ouc most advantageous result, as 
it fully convinced the trooi^s of this division of 
their great superiority over the enemy in a fair 
combat. Every man of the detachment felt that 
had the post been rcinforc«l, or even furnished 
with fresh ammunition, it might easily have been 
maintainctl. Hence the loss svas attributed to its 
proper cause, and the effect of the day’s struggle 
was not diminishe«l hy the subsequent retreat. 
Still, however, something more decisive u*as w'ant- 
ing to restore complete confidence; and many cir- 
citmstances contributc<l at this particular juncture 
to lead to on exaggerate*! estimate of the militarj’ 
character of the Goorkha nation. 

Thus closed the year 1814 upon this division. 
No active enterprise wa.s for some time aflcnvards 
attempted l)y Major-general Martindcll ; Imt, be- 
fore relating the oj>crat»ons in which the rest of 
the season was consumed by him, it may be as 
Well to show what was passing in other quarters, 
which had similarly l>ccomc the scene of war. 

General Ochtcriony, who look the field at the 
same time with Gillespie, and wa.s opposed to 
Umur Singh in person, formed from the first a just 
estimate of the character of his enemy, and of the 
difliaxltios he would have to encounter. He re- 
solved, therefore, to proceed with the utmost aau- 
tion. On the.\,^„^„^ «. 26 ih Kaih e "’f 
fallviti, i-isth Sattxt Infamrj-. a valley within 
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the hills, which he entered from the Sutlej, by a 
pass less difficult than most of those further east. 
Umur Singh was at this time at Urkce, considera- 
bly within the hills. TTiey run here in broken 
ridges, stretching N.N.W.; and each ridge alTords, 
of course, a series of positions. The outermost 
ridge was surmounted by t!ic fort of Nalagurh, 
which, with an outpost at Taragurh, commanded 
the principal route into the hills. On the next 
range stood Ramgurh, Joorjoorec, Chamha, and a 
second Taragurh ; above this again, towered the 
heights of Maloun; behind which, lay Urkce on 
one side, and on the other the capital of Umur 
Singh’s staunch all)' the Haja of Bclnspoor. Be- 
tween, was a comparatively fruitful valley, whence 
Umur Singh could draw his supplies in case of his 
occupying any of the above ridges. 

Having throrm garrisons into the forts of the 
Nalagurli and Rarngurli hills, and reckoning, aj)- 
parcntly, that General Ochterlony would be occu- 
pied some time before them, Umur Singh was in 
no hurry to leave his position at (/rkee. 'i'lio 
British General, resolving to put nothing to liazard, 
made a roatl with great labour, anil sat himself 
down, witli his heavy guns, Iwforc Nalagurli on the 
1st of November. Having breached the wall, the 
garrison surrcnderetl on the 5th, capitulating also 
for the stockade on the same ridge, called Tara- 
gurli. Umur Singh came down, and took position 
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on tljc Rarn^rh range the same day, leaving 
small garrisons at Urkec and Sabathoo behind 
him. 

Having establislied depOts at the captured forts. 
Major-general Ochterlony proceeded, on the 13th 
of November, against the Ramgurh positions, send- 
ing on Colonel Thompson witli a brigade one day’s 
march in advance. Tlio position of Ramgurh was 
so steep on the side towards the plains, that the 
Major-general determined to turn it if possible, 
and operate on its rear. These ridges, it must be 
observed, are all so many steps to the Heemachul; 
each, therefore, as it approximates to that stupen- 
dous range, towers over that before it, and as you 
look from the plains, the steeper side is always 
opposed to you. 

Ramgurh stood nearly in the middle of the 
ridge, and formed Umur Singh’s right. Major- 
general Ochterlony, in advancing from Nalagurh, 
turned his left ; and in the course of November 
had seized a point from which he hoped to be able 
to l^Jtter one of the stockades of that wing. By 
the 2Cth of Novemljer, after immense labour in 
making roads and dragging up the guns, a battery 
was constructed for 6-poundcr3 ; hut when it be- 
gan to jday, the stockade was found to be so dis- 
tant, and so much the liigber of the two, that the 
Uttle etfect. LwroienaTii Lawiie, the err 
gintcr, seeing this, advanced with a small party 
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to reconnoitre another point a little further on. 
The Goorkhas, hon-ever, sallied out to prevent 
this, and obliged him to seek the shelter of an old 
wall that stood near. His critical situation being 
observed, Lieutenant WilHams was sent with two 
companies from the battery to support the recon- 
noiisance; butamuchstrongerbodycame down to 
tile Goorkhas and surrounded the whole party ; 
who thus found themselves under the necessity of 
cutting their way through the enemy, to secure 
their retreat*. The manceuvre was successfully 
executed ; hut with the loss of Lieutenant Williams , 
who was killed, besides seventy-five Sepoys killed 
and wounded. This alfair was of no manner of 
consequence, except as it afforded to the enemy 
an occasion of triumph. Next day the Goorkhas 
gave permission to remove and bury the dead,— a 

• The author of the Military Sketches of the Goorka War 
girea a diiferent account of this adair. 

He aajs that Lieutenant Lawtte, in the course of hU're- 
connoissance, came suddenly on a post, which he deemed it 
safer to attack than to tetreat from. He carried it; hut the 
Gootkhas being reinforced turned upon him ; and his Sepoys, 
after firing away the oppef layer of their cartridges, aban- 
doned the post and fled. Ueutenant Williams, who was 
moving to the suppan, was, he states, similarly abandoned 
bj hia men, who were panic-struck, and fled without exert- 
ing themselves. The account given in the text was prepared 
from official records, before tie work here cited was published. 
The latter will he better anthonty. 
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courtesy they never refused during the war, and 
not the only one wc experienced at tlieir hands. 
General Ochterlony was busily emidoyed all this 
while in surveying and improving the roads, and 
reconnoitering Urnur Singh’s position on every 
side. By the 2d of December he was enabled to 
form a plan of attack, the object of which was to 
make a lodgment on a point wnthin the position. 
The advance was to be made from the battery 
above mentioned, and was extremely hazardous ; 
inasmuch as there was hut one road to the point, 
and that led under fire of one of Urnur Singh’s 
principal stockades, which the advanring column 
would have to receive on its flank, and perhaps 
to abide a sally from the garrison as it passed. 
However, seeing no other w'ay of seriously annoy- 
ing the enemy, tfie Major-general submitted the 
plan to his two Brigadiers, Colonels Arnold and 
Thompson, in order to learn their opinion of it. 
The propriety of making the attack was still un- 
der deliberation, when news arrived of the second 
failure before Nalapanec ; and General Ochterlony 
also heard of a reinforcement being on its way to 
his oum army, by order of Lord Hastings, which 
determined him to abandon the plan, and thence- 
forth to put nothing to hazard. The Major-gene- 
ral had at this time serious doubts of our ultimate 
success in the struggle, and ho feared that our 
native army, with all its discipline, would he found 
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ill adapted to warfare in a country too rugged to 
admit of its superior tactics lieiug lirougJit to play. 
Tl)cse apprehensions were, howerer, expresse<J to 
none hut his Comrnander-in-Cliief ; nor could his 
most familiar associates detect in !iij tlcintanour 
the sliglitcst interruption of that cheerful flo»v of 
spirits hy which Sir D. Othtorlony has hccti cha- 
racterized through life. 

While U’aiting tlie arri»-aJ of the promised rein- 
forcement, Major-general Ochterlony exerted him- 
self in winning over the Plascoa Kaja,* and having 
succeeded in this ohjeet, he got him to lend hie 
exertions in making a road for artillery from Miik- 
ran, hy Khundnoc, to Nehur, three miles X.X.K. 
of Harngurli, whore he had for .some time fixed Jus 
head-quarters. Tins was preparatory to an at- 
tempt to carry some points in Umiir Singh’s 
rear. On the 27th of Dccemlicr, the 2nd hat. 7th 
N. I., with an additional train of light pins, 
having joined, Colonel Tlwropson Avas dctacjiod, 
with fourteen strong companies, two guns, and two 
howitzers, to attack two stockades which were 
opposed to General Ochtcrlony’s right, and were 
situated on a kind of sptir from the Ramgurli ii<fgo, 
projecting north-ca-stwards in Cmur Singh’s rear. 
TJte stockades were, if possible, to Ijc carried, and 
a third point, on which there was no stockade, was 

• Itaji R»m Surwa was ihis tunc Rajs of Umaof 
•net PiaAcca. 
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then to be occupied by the detachment. Colonel 
Thompson set ofT in the night, and late in the 
morning came opposite the first stockade ; but on 
reconnoitcring, thought it not safe to tr}’ a conp-de- 
main. He passed on, therefore, in order to seize a 
ridge about seven hundred yards distant from a stone 
redoubt belonging to the enemy, and which led to 
within five hundred yards of Deboo-ka Tibia, tlie se- 
cond stockade to l)e attacked. Here he waited for his 
guns, and on their arrival fired at Deboo till night, 
in the liope of c/Tcctiiig a breach. The Goorkha 
defences are generally proof against light nrtiUciy; 
hence, no impression Mng made, Colonel Thomp' 
son was compelled to Ijc satisfied with cstahlishing 
himself on the ridge. In the course of the night 
the Goorkhas evacuated Deboo*ka Tibia, which 
Colonel Thompson discovering, sent a party to 
occupy. The Goorkhas further employed the 
night in concentrating their force, preparatorj’ to 
a strong eflbrt to dislodge the detacluncnt. Just 
before daybreak they commenced a serious attack 
from a stockade called Mungoo-ka Dhar, which 
crowned the heights of the Ramgurh ridge, at 
the point where it was joincil by that on which 
Deboo was situated. TTie detachment was well 
on its guard, and drove back the Goorkhas after 
a few vollies, with a loss of near one hundred 
and fifty men, whereof sixty were counted on 
the ground. We had twelve killed, and fifty- 
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seven wounded, but no officer was of the num- 
ber. General Ochterlauy, on hearing the firing, sen t 
the 2nd bat. 7th N. I. to reinforce the post ; and in 
the course of the 29th of December, it was stock- 
aded afresh, and otherwise secured. It has been 
mentioned jliat Ramgurhformed UmurSingh'sright 
as his position fronted the plains. Colonel Thomp- 
son’s present post was in tlie rear of his centre, so 
as entirely to intercept the supplies he received by 
the Urkee road, and to incommode the communi- 
cation with Belaspoor. Seeing this, the Goorkha 
General shifted his ground, deserted all lus stock- 
ades to the left of Ramgurli, and keeping that fort 
still as his right, took up a reversed position on 
the otlier side of it, so as to oppose a new front to 
our army, which had turned his left. Umur Singh 
likewisestrengthened Mungoo-ka Dhar, and made 
it his head-quarters. It was soon found that the 
ridge on which Colonel Thompson was lodged did 
not afford any means of ajiproaching tlie main 
stockades of the enemy’s new position, the .inter- 
vening ground being particularly rugged. It 
hence became necessary to dev-ise a different plan 
of operations, and on the 16th of Januarj-, General 
.Ochterlony, still seeking the means of straiten- 
ing the enemy’s supplies, which, since the occupa- 
tion of tlie Urkee and Subathoo roads, had been 
drarni wholly from Belaspoor, put in execution 
the folloning masterly movement : — Crossing the 
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Gumba river from Nelnir, north-east of Ranigurli, 
he went along the Urkee road, till he turned tlie 
Maloun ridge, and thence, sending on Colonel 
Tliompson a-head, made a long detour in the di- 
rection of Belaspoor. B}' the 18th of JanUarj’ ^ 
party of irregulars, under Captain Ross, occupied 
the heights of Punalec, commanding Belaspoor, 
and the valley of the Sutlej, in vs-hich it is situated. 
Colonel Thompson was at the same time a kos 
beyond Jynugur, on the road to the same place, 
and General Ochtcrlony himself about to join him. 
Thus Belaspoor was open ; and the power of opera- 
ting against the north-cast face of Maloun. from 
the valley of the Gumrora, gained. At the same 
time that this movement w'as made, Colonel Arnold 
was left at Deboo-ka Tibia, to watch Umur Singh ; 
and, as it was expected that he would not quietly 
wait the result, the Colonel had instructions to be 
on the look-out for a move ; and, if the Goorkha 
army likewise took the route of Belaspoor, to 
occupy the stockades tliat would be abandoned, 
and follow at its heels by a road that would place 
the enemy between the tu'o British divisions, each 
of which was more than a match for his whole 
force. If the Goorkhas merely retired to Maloun, 
leaving garrisons in the Ramgurh stockades, 
Mungoo was to be first proceeded against, in order 
to maintain the direct communication with the 
plains and other divisions ; and as soon as that 
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established himself at the extremity of the Maloim 
j-ange ; sxibsequen tly he reduced Rutungurh,— a fort 
disjointed from the ridge, but lying directly be- 
tween Maloun and Belaspoor. 

Some time was consuine<l in reducing the 
Raingurh forts; and, during the interval, General 
Ochterlony employed liiinsclf in bringing over tljc 
Raja of Belaspoor, who, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to dislodge Captain Ross from the Punalcc 
heights, had fled across the Sutlej. This Raja, 
though connected with Umur Singh’s family by a 
recent marriage, was induced at last, through fear 
of seeing his capital and country’ given over to 
another, to make his terms and submit. 

Here we shall leave tins division for the present, 
in order to bring on the ojwrations in the Turaccsof 
Goiirukpoor and Buhar. Umur Sing!) bad fuUyjus- 
tified the reputation he enjoyed os a soldier, by the 
inannerin which he niet,andsometimes defeated, the 
sagacious plans of the British commander. Nothing 
decisive, indeed, had yet been done by either army; 
hut, considering that ,'thc British had been rein- 
forced to near seven thousand men, while Umur 
Singh had never more than two thousand eight 
hundred, or at the most three thousand, this 
was the best possible proof of the skill with wliich 
be liad availed himself of tlic advantage of ground, 
which was all he had to compensate for his nume- 
rical inferiority. 
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The division assembled at Gourukpoor was 
ordered to take the field on the 15th November ; 
but, owing to the difficult/ of collecting hill- 
porters for the carriage of the baggage and sup- 
plies in sufficient abundance in that thinly-peopled 
district, it was late in December before Majcr- 
general J. S. Wood proceeded into the Turaee. 
Haring waited some time to collect information 
as to the best inode of penetrating to Palpa, lie 
came at first to the determination of leaving Boot- 
wul to the right, and attacking Nyakot, a post 
which crowns the hill> to the west of the town. 
Haring ascertained, however, that the Goorkhas, 
under Colonel ^Vuzeer Singh, a nephew of Bhecm 
Sein’s, had taken post at the mouth of the pass, 
within which Rootwul is situated, and had built 
there a stockade called Jcctgurh, it was resolved 
to reronooitre the irorks, and carry them, if pos- 
sible, before proceeding further. On the 3d of 
January, General Wood marched from lus camp 
at Simra, in the Turaee, with twenty-one com- 
panies of infantry to put this plan in e.'secution. 
He acted on the information of a Braliiuio, in the 
employ of the family of the old Palpa Raja, re- 
siding at Gourukpoor, and the Brahmin offered 
his services as guide. The road ran along the 
banks of the Tenavee, wliich here is likewise 
called Goonghce, and the last seven miles of 
the way led through the Sal forest ; but General 
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^^'ood had Ijeen told to expect an open space iiii- 
incdiatcly about the stockade. Ho was himself, 
witJi tlie advanced guard, still in the thick of the 
forest, when the road lirought them suddenly 
in front of the stockade, at not more than filly 
yards distance. A smart and dcstnictive fire 
was immediately oj>cned on the advanced party, 
and the General’s Brigade-major, Captain Hiatt, 
and subsequently )ii> engineer officer, Lieutenant 
Morrieson, were wounded, tlie latter mortally. 
This loss was sustained in attempting to recon- 
noitre the post, preparatory' to the advance of the 
main column, which was headed hy his Majesty’s 
17th regiment, under Colonel Hardyman. Iinme- 
dlately on its amval, the colonel fonned his men, 
and advanced against the stockade, driring in the 
party of the enemy who liad sallied out on the 
advance guard ; Captain Crokcr, who led the 
grenadiers, followed the enemy up the hill, ami suc- 
ceeded in ascending with his own, and two other 
companies of the regiment, round the left flank of 
the enemy’s work. Thm a |K)sition was gained 
that commanded it entirely, for it was merely a 
hollow stockade, Tunningalong the declivity'. The 
carrying of the work was therefore certain, indeed 
the enemy were already retreating from it itji the 
hill behind. General Wood, however, thinking it 
was not possible to carry the hill also, while, 
without doing so, the jstoefcade itself seerned to 
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him to be untenable nnd of no value, ordered a 
retreat to be sounded, to the great disappointment 
oftlic troops, who were fluslicd with the prospect 
of a certain and easy victory. The British loss 
was twenty-four killed, and one hundred and four 
wounded; besides the two staff-officers above 
mentioned. Captain M'DoweU, of the artillery, 
and Lieutenants Pointz and Pickering, of his 
^lajcsty's I7th, were severely wounded. The 
enemy lost a sirdar, named Sooruj Thapa, and 
many more men than wc did ; but the retreat 
gave to them tlie iriumpli of a decided victory. 

The result of thb action, and the bravery the 
enemy had displayed, left in the general’s mind an 
impression of the inadequacy of hU force to tlic 
objects assigned to it, rvlucli inflnenced all his 
future measures: instead of endeavouring to pene- 
trate the hills, he confined his operations to defen- 
sive precautions. At his solicitation, parties of 
irregular horse were added to the force ; and, in tho 
etui, the 8tJi native cavalry was sent to assist in 
^couring the country, and rejAlling tlic enemy’s 
incursions. Reportmagnified the Goorklia army to 
twelve thousand men; whereas, their regular troops 
scarcely readied so many hundred. The major- 
general, however, giving cretlcnce to these exag- 
gerated statements, threw up works at Lotim, and 
put a garrison there to defend tlie direct road to 
Gourukjxjor, white he himself moved ii itli his main 
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liodj’ to vepci an inairsion into Nichloul. Tliese 
measures contributed to make the enemy bold, and 
produced a disastrous alarm in our on'n subjects, 
which, indeed, was not altogether unfounded : for 
scarce a day passed ^vitliout some village being 
plundered and burnt by the Goorkhas. The same 
state of things continued during the whole of 
Januarj’, February, and even March ; and though 
reinforced h}* another natii'e battalion, and with 
further artillery, General J. S. Wood still consi- 
dered himself too weak to act offensively. 

Wliat had passed simultaneously on tlic Sarun 
frontier, and to the eastward, unfortunately tended 
to confirm this impression ; and it is time now to 
advert to the operations in that quarter. 

Major Bradshaw, the nt^ociator, remained, 
during the rains, in military cliarge of the frontier, 
and disputed lands of Sumroun, as has before been 
mentioned. The posts he established were not 
molested, norliad he much communication of any 
kind Avith the Goorkhas until October. By that 
time, some alarm began to be entertained, at Kat- 
mandoo, at the extent of preparation witnessed ; 
wherefore, though detennined to concede nothing, 
they - still thought it w'orth while to attempt to 
amuse the Britibh government with further nego- 
tiation, so as, if possible, to spin out the season of 
operations in empty discussion. In the course of ' 
November, Chundur Seckur Opadheea came down 
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British govcrnnicnt. Accordingly he concen- 
trated his force on the 24th of November; and 
early in the moming of the 25th, surprised and 
carried the post ; killing the Goorkha com- 
mander, Pursuram Tha])a, and making prisoner 
Chundur Seekur Opadhcca, \%'ith his attendants. 
Major Bradshaw by this means obtained pos- 
session of the Opadheea's instructions, which en- 
tered fully into the points at issue between the 
two governments, and completely showed the 
object of the deputation to have been merely to 
gain time. The Goorkluas were very indignant 
at the seizure of Chundur Seekur, ts'ho, they 
thought, should have been respected as an am- 
bassador, since he had been deputed as such. 
They forgot, however, that the reception of the 
individual, or the sanctioning of his deputation, 
at least, is the thing that plights the faith of the 
government to whom an agent is accredited, and 
that this alone gives a claim to the resiicct of 
person enjoyed by the envoy of a hostile power» 
and distinguishes him from a spy. Lieutenant 
Boileau, who commanded the Major’s escort, 
was wounded in personal conflict with Pursuram 
Thapa during the afiair ; and there were, besides, 
two Sepoys killed, and fourteen wounded. Of 
the enemy, seventy-five were killed or wounded, 
and ten soldiers were made prisoners, besides Cliun- 
dur Seckur's attendants. TFiC Turaec H as. hninc- 
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diately evacuated by the Goorklias, and occupied 
and annexed, pro tempore, by proclamation, to 
the British possessions, filajov Bradshaw thou 
estabUshcd the following posts for its defence, till 
General Jlarlcy should arrive. Captain Hay, 
unth the head-quarters of the Chumparun light 
infantr)-, tvas posted at Baragurhee ; Captain 
Blackney, with a wing of the 2nd battalion, 
22nd native infantrjs was at Sumunpoor, to the 
right ; while Captain Sibley tvas stationed, witii 
about five hundred men, at Pursa, on the high 
road to Hetounda, very considerably to the left 
of Baragiirlicc. 

General Marley arrivetl in the Pudiroutce 
Tuppa, witli the main army, on the I2th of Dc- 
ccmbcj-. An outpost of Captain Hay’s liad been 
driven in on the 7lli; and the Goorkhas, though 
they kept witliin the cover of the S,\l forest, had 
shown many symiitonis of an actively hostile 
spirit. Some attempts at poisoning the wells and 
pools ivere discoveird ; and their spies were 
kno\vn to be busy, several having l)cen detected 
in our camps. General Marloy fonned his army 
into three divisions, intending hiuisclf to attempt 
the Bichecakoh and Hetounda pass, witli twcnty- 
tu o lutndred men ; while Colonel Dick, ivith 
about fifteen hundrcil, took the route of Ilurec- 
hurpoor, to the eastward ; and Major Rougb- 
sedge, witli oue thousand two hundred and eighty 
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men, moved by tbe Siikteednrec pass and Joor- 
joorcc, u'Jiicli was fjetwecn the otlier tn-o, and 
in advance of Baragurhee- The remainder of 
the army was to ]>c prepared to sujiport either 
division that might need it, and to keep open the 
communications tlirougJi the forest, till the arrival 
of the brigade allotted to this duty, which had 
not 3'et assembled. 

The month of December was spent in devising 
this plan, and in collecting information prepara- 
tory to its execution. In the mean time, the main 
army was stationary' in the Puchroutee Tuppa ; 
and except that Major Koughsedge was at one 
time, sent to Janikpoor, to the extreme right, the 
posts above described remained asl^foro.s Timt 
of Captaip Sibley was twenty miles to the left 
of the main army, which was encamped behind 
Baragurhec ; Captain Blackney was nearly as 
far to the right, — both without support ; and, not- 
withstanding the length of time that they had 
occupied the same grounrl, no substantial works 
had been throwm up by either officer. This state 
of things induced the Goorkhas to plan a simul- 
taneous attack on both points. 

The main army of the Nipalese was collected 
at Mukwanpoor, under Colonel Rundher Singli ; 
hut the forest was in the possession of different 
parties, who were always on the alert. Rundher, 
haring exact inteliigence of the jiosftioiis occupied 
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by Ca))tai»s Sibley and lilaekncy respectively, 
ordered them both to be attacked on the morning 
of the 1st of January. Shumsliecr liana com- 
manded the party sent against Pursa ; and Surb- 
jeet Thapa, that which attacked Sumunpoor : 
both were captains, that is, commandants of inde- 
pendent companies or corps in the Goorkha ser- 
vice, and were of liigli repute with tlieir nation 
for bravery and conduct. 

Captain Blaekney was taken completely by 
surprise by Surhjcct, who came upon him before 
day-break of the new year. Himself, and his 
second in command, Lieutenant Duncan, were 
killed in the first onset; and, before the action had 
lasted ten minutes, the sepoys, who had but par- 
tially run to their arms on the alarm, broke, and 
fled in every direction. To increase the confu- 
sion, the Goorkhas set fire to the tents, having 
penetrated to the heart of the camp before re- 
sistance was oflered. Lieut. Strettell, tlic only 
surviving ofliccr, seeing tilings in this state, and 
jKircciving that the day was quite irrecoverable, 
himself joined tlie fugitives, and retreatetl to Gora 
Sulmn with the remnant of the detachment. 
The communication with Captain Ilay had pre- 
viously been cut off, so tliat it was not pos.sible to 
retire on Baragurhec. 

Captain Sibley W'as liettcr on bis guard at 
Piir>3, wlicru many ciicuinstances bad led him 
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to oxpcct an attack. lie had, indeed, only re- 
cently stated his apj»rehcnsions to General Jlar- 
ley, who, on the 31st of December, 1814, sent 
him a reinforcement under Major Greenstreet. 
The post was more than twenty miles distant, as 
before mentioned; and the detachment, havdng 
marched in the evening, unfortunately encamped 
on the road. On the morning of the new year, 
however, hearing the report of artilkiy in tlic 
direction of Pursa, the Major hastened his march, 
and got tvithin three miles before the firing iiad 
ceased. The coming-in of the fugitives then 
sufficiently explained how the afiair Jjad ended. 
It seems that Shumsticcr Pana came to the at- 
tack in three columns ; Captain Sibley’s advance 
had been thrown very considerably forward, and 
the ground of the position lay between two nul- 
las, the windings of wiiicli allowed the enemy to 
penetrate sufficiently on cither flank, to cut off 
the communication between the front and rear. 
'I'hc latter quarter, moreover, was left to the de- 
fence of about seventy irregular horse, and was 
therefore a weak point, especially in a niglit- 
afiair. The attack commenced in front, where it 
was checked by the advancc^ard, commanded 
by Lieutenant Smith. Finding himself pressed, 
however, this officer sent to ask of Captain Sibley 
the reinforcement of a light gun, (a onc-and-a- 
haif puuntivr of new constniclhn,) whkh wss 
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with the detachment- The Cajitain brought it 
forward himself ? but U'ben it came, the cartridges 
were found too lai^ for it to be tvirned properly 
to account ; and in the mean time, the firing 
having liegun in rear and on ?)oth flanks. Cap- 
lain Sibley found it necessary to return imme- 
diately. ^t'liile on Ids « ay back be « as wounded, 
first in the leg, and soon after, mortally, by a 
shot Ihroiigli the I>ody, from parties of the enemy 
who had availed Uieinsolvos of the winding of the 
nulla, to come close in upon the line of commu- 
nication with the advance. Lieutenant Smith, 
the next in rank, was immediately summoned 
from the front to take the command; and, as the 
firing in the roar was heavy, lie judged it right to 
caiTy in his advance-guard. On reaching the 
line, he found that Sbumsheer Kana, wldlc he 
had thus kept the detachment in play in front 
and in both flanks, bad made his chief attack 
from the rear ; and, liaving overpowered the irre- 
gulars, bad penetratcil to the officers’ tents, and 
possessed himself of the magazine and bazar. 
The six-pounder, with the detachment, had been 
turned towards the rear by Lieutenant Matlicson, 
the artilleiy-officer; and on the junction of Lieu- 
tenant Smith with the advance-guard, all that 
could he done was to form a circle, in order to keep 
the enemy at a distance. They had estahlibhed 
themselves at -the magazine, where there were 
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some trees ami other cover, from behind which 
they picked ofi" nearly all the artillery-men. 
Both Lieutenant Smith and Lieutenant IMatheson 
were sensible that, unless the Goorkhas coidd be 
dislodged from this )K>int, the day was lost. On 
proposing, liowevcr, to the sepoy.s to cliarge and 
recover it, they showed a disinclination to the 
undertaking; and kept on firing, ncarlyat randonj, 
until their ammunition was expended. A retreat 
^»'as then resolved on ; and it u’as cflcctcd by 
crossing one of the nullas at a place wlicrc it was 
not proi>erly fordable, and at a time frhen the 
Goorkhas were intent on the jdunder. Thus 
many ivere saved; but the two guns, the maga- 
zine, and stores of every kind, fell a prey to the 
enemy. Every European of the artillery, except 
Lieutenant Matheson himself, was either killed or 
wounded ; and our whole loss amounted to one 
hundred and twcnty-tliree killed, one hundred 
and eighty-seven ivounded, besides seventy-three 
missing. The detachment originally consisted of 
about five hundred fighting men ; and the prox'- 
imity of Major Grecnstrcct, combined with the 
enemy’s eagerness to secure the booty, was what 
alone saved the wounded and stragglers. 

The activity and enterprise sho^vn in these at- 
tacks was so unexpected by General Marley, that 
he bf^an to entertain some apprehension for his 
train of heavy artillery, which was at the time 
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coming up from Betta, in the rear. Having 
therefore strengthened the post of Baragurhee, 
by ordering Major Boughsedge there from Janik- 
poor, tlie general himself made a n'estward move- 
ment to cover his train ; moreover, considering 
his force to Ijc insuffirient, he abandoned all idea 
of penetrating the hills in the manner indicated 
in his instructions. The two brigadiers. Colonels 
Dick and Chamberlain, agreed with him in repre- 
senting the army not to be sufficiently strong for 
offensive measures ; and, perhaps, in tliis respect 
they were not wrong at the time. 

The Marcpicss of Hastings was seriously dis- 
appointed at all these unto^rard occurrences. 
Every nerve was strained to increase the strength 
of all the divisions, but particularly of this, from 
wliich so much was expected. All the militar)' 
stations of Bengal and Buhar were drained of 
troops, in order to furnish reinforcements ; but it 
was not so easy to restore confidence to the mind 
of the commander. 

Major-general Marlcy, notwithstanding the high 
state of the equipments of liis army, and the daily 
approaclj of fresh trooj>s, continned inactive dur- 
ing the ^vhole of Janu.7r7 ; making indeed some 
marches in the open Turaee, but without once 
venturing into the forest. Repeated orders came 
from head-quarters, enjoining sotnO effort at offen- 
sive measures. "When, however, the general l;^an 
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lo delsberalP upon the plan he was to adopt, he 
was distracted by the clifTercnt opinions entertained 
by those he was in the habit of consulting, and 
came, in the end, to no resolution. In the mean 
time, the enemy, whose army was at Amowa, 
burnt several villages at no great distance froju bis 
camp, and threatened even to attack Baragurhee, 
where there wore upwards of a thousand men in 
garrison. They raised a stockade at Soofec, a 
short distance from the post ; and were inspired 
with such confidence from past successes, that 
orders were jssuc<l, under the red seal, for the at- 
tack? but thcGoorkha commander, Bhugut Singh, 
had bettor information than the council at the 
capital, and wisely refrained. The court, however, 
not satisfied n-ith his reasons, atlrihutod his conduct 
to cowardice; and summoning him to the capital, 
to answer for the disobedience, made him appear 
at the Durbar in woman’s attire, as w’anting the 
spirit and courage of a man. They were soon 
afterwards undeceived ; and on the 7th February 
removed thepost they had soimpudcntly established. 
But to the mortification of the troops, and discredit 
of the British general, it had continued thus to 
insult us for near a month with impunity. Major 
Roughsedge, indeed, a day or two before the evacu- 
ation, sent Captain Hay with a party from Bara- 
gurhec to reconnoitre, and, if possible, dislodge the 
enemy : but tfmt otHcer, finding his approach inter- 
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ccpted by a morass, and seeing that the post was 
too strong for his detachment to carry by assault, 
contented himself with firing a few shrapnell shells 
from a couple of C-j)Ounder» he had with him, and 
retired again to Baragurhee. 

On the iOth February, General Marley, unable 
longer to endure the irksomeness of his situation, 
and feeling strongly the inipossibility of answering 
the expectations of his commander-in-chief, took 
the sudden and extraordinaiy' resolution of leaving 
the camp, which was then at BunjareePookureea. 
He set off before daylight in the morning, without 
publishing any notification of his intention to the 
troops, and without taking any means of providing 
for the conduct of the ordinary routine of com- 
mand during his absence. 

Tiic resolution had previously lieon formed by 
Lord Hastings of providing another commander 
for the Sanm army ; but the unadvised step into 
which General Jlarley was thus betrayed, seemed 
to him to require bis permanent removal from 
the staff. 

, Major^cncral Gcoige Wood was ordered up 
from the presidency to succeed General Marley ; 
and Colonel Dick, the senior brigadier, assuined 
and* continued to exerdse the command until his 
arrival. 

Wc hav'e now brought up the operations of this 
campaign to the period when the succession of 
K 
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disasters had readied its crisis. General Ochterlony 
alone had not been foiled. He was steadily pur- 
suing his plan by slow and secure manceiUTes, but 
had yet gained no briUiant advantage over bis 
ecpially cautious antagonist. General Martinddl’s 
division bad failed three several times: twice 
before ICalapanee, and the third time in tlie at- 
tempt to take up positions Ijcfore Jythuk. Wore- 
over, the aggregate loss sustained by this division 
had arnounled to a third of the numbers that ori- 
ginally took the field from Mccnitb. The army 
assembled at Gourukpoor had allowed itself to 
retire before the enemy under ciraunstanccs 
amounting to a repulse ; wliilc, as we have seen, tlio 
Btihar division, ivlucb was thought strong enough 
to have penetrated to Katmandoo, bad lost two de- 
tachments of five hundred men each, without an 
equivalent success of any kind. From the fron- 
tier of Oudh to Rungpoor, our armic.s were com- 
pletely held in check on (he outside of t?ic forest ; 
M-hile our territory was insulted with impunity', 
and the most extravagant alarms spread through 
the country’. We had lost nothing, indeed, on the ^ 
Momng frontier ; on the contrary, the cooperation 
of the Sikhim Raja had I»ecn gained, the commu- 
nication having been opened by an overture on his 
part, and a request for a few militaiy stores. In 
this quarter, also, on attempt made by the Goorkha 
commander in Moning to nit olT a post of ours 
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stationed at Moodwance, bad failed ; Lieutenant 
Foord, of the 0th N. I. having repulsed their 
night attack, after the assailants had succeed- 
ed in firing his tents and hi^gage. Wc had 
several killed, and Lieutenant Thomas, of the Otli, 
«-as amongst the wounded, in this a/foir, ^vhich 
was very creditable to the troops and officers; but 
as the position was next day evacuated, there was 
little to boast of in the victory. Major Latter, 
indeed, was led by the vigorous nature of the 
attack to solicit the aid of some reinforcements, 
then on their way to the Sarun army ; and thus, by 
withholding them from their destination, yielded 
the enemy some advantage from the attack, not- 
witlistanding its failure. The alarms of the civil 
authorities of Tirhoot had produced a similar di- 
version in that rjuartcr ; and it was not until the 
end of Fchniar)-, or, indeed, the lieginning of 
March, that the division destined for the main 
attack was augmented to the full strength pro- 
po>cd for it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NIPAL WAR FIRST CAMPAIGN. 

1815. 

Reflections — Successful skirmish on Sarun frontier— General 
G. Wood takes the command — his inactivity— General J. 
S. Wood’s proceedings in Gounikpoor — Resolution of 
Governor-general to attack Kumaon— Levies for the pur- 
pose — Licut.-colonel Gardner penetrates by the Kosila — 
turns the Goorkha position — takes post at Choumou— 
Major Hcarsey penetrates to Chunipawut— Colonel Gard- 
ner again turns the Goorkha position, and arrives before 
Almora— Colonel Nicolts sent by tlie Governor-general to 
support these operations— Defeat and capture of Major 
Hcarsey by Hustccdul— his death m an aflair with Major 
Patton's detachment— Attack ofthe Goorklia positions be- 
fore Almora— Night sally of tlie Nipalesc defeated— Fall 
of Almora— Proceedings before Jyihuk— Plans of General 
MartindcH— unsatisfactory results — Resolution to cut ofT 
the enemy's supplies— Major Ricliards sent to occupy a 
post for this purpose — Dislodges the enemy with loss— 
Jythuk surrendered to General Gehterfony — his further 
proceedings — Reduction of Ramgurh, &c. by Colonel 
Cooper — Final operations against Maloun— Lodgment at 
Ryla and Dcothul — Death of Captain Showers — Bliu"tce 
Thapa leads a desperate attack onDeothul — his defeat and 
death— Goorkha chiefs desert Umut Singli — his surrender 
—Arrangements for disposal of the conquered territory. 

Tnr. uniform success which had liitlierio at- 
tended the Goorkhas produced, in January' 1815, 
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an effect- on the put)Iic mind in the indcpemlent 
portion of India wliich is more easily imagirjcd 
tlian described. Althongli jealous, naturally, of 
our preponderance, and suspicious to a degree of 
any relinquishment of the pacific poUc)', the 
native powers fiad so little knowledge of the 
strength and resources of the Goorkhas, that the 
war at first excited little sensation. It was re- 
garded as a mere affair «'itb a troublesome Raja 
of the frontier; and, but for the greater mag- 
nitude of our preparations, might have been as- 
similated to the incasuro taken in 1812 against 
the Rewa chief. As one check, lion ever, fol- 
lowed anotlior, speculation grew more active, 
and the events of the cami>ajgn became matter 
of intenscr interest; until, at last, more than one 
of the native courts I*egan seriously to think it 
lias time to pre^iarc to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances. Ruriject Singh, the Punjab Seikh, 
kept an anny at Lahore, and seemed to menace 
vts in the extreme north-west; while Ameer 
Klian collected together Ids Putan battalions, and 
made an ambiguous offer of their services, from a 
point only a few inarclies from Agra. Tlic tone, 
moreover, assumed in Sindheea’s durliar and at 
Poona ivas any thing Init conciliatory. 

It is not our business in this place to e.xplaiii 
at length the altitude assumed hy the natiie 
jiowersi, in consequence of the altered view of our 
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position presented by these disasters. Suffice it 
to say, that the intrigues which were set on foot 
throughout the whole indejK:ndeut portion of In- 
dia, and which led to Mich important results a 
few years afterwards, date their commencement 
from this period. In proportion as their exist- 
ence became manifest, it was of course more ne- 
cessary that w’e should persevere and conquer the 
subsisting difficulties in the hills ; for the name 
and character of the government and of the British 
nation were felt to lie committed on the issue. 

The Marquess of Hastings never doubted for 
an instant of his ultimate success in the cam- 
paign ; and notwithstanding the unfavourable as- 
pect of things at the commencement of 1815, 
there were abundant sources of consolation, and 
of a just confidence, to those who looked l^eyond 
the surface. Ever}’ check our arms had ex- 
perienced was clearly traceable to a want of due 
precaution in those who ilirectcd the operation, 
and this was an error that was sure to he re- 
medied as soon as felt- Thus every encounter, 
even when unfavourable in its result, lirought 
more strength in the lessons of prudence it inail- 
cated, than was detracted in the physical loss 
sustained. The soldiers and scpahc'es of the Bri- 
tisli anny had, for some time, been unused to 
war; hut though somc^vhat open to the influence 
of panic from tlie strangeness of the scene, and 
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novelty of their situation amidst the forests and 
jnountains of tliis extraordinar>' region, and more- 
over a little disheartened, at first, to find tlieir 
best efforts t!i\\ artcd by this semi-barbarous ene- 
my, they yet showed a wonderful huoyancy of 
spirit in soon rccoveting their nonted nerve. 
The Goorklias, on the other liand, were abun- 
dantly satisfied with reiniUing an attack or 
cutting off an outpost. They never pushed their 
succesa lx?yond this; and were indeed too deficient 
in military science, as well a.s in physical means, 
to assume a supcrioiity in the campaign, or act 
ofTensively on a Ur^* scale, against any one of our 
divisions. Their tactics were purely defensive; 
so mucli so, that howsoever severely their assailant 
might suffer from the indiscretion of his first 
attack, they left him ample time to collect fresh 
cotiragc. and appiwich them again with more 
caution. 

To the officers of the Bengal army, in [»arti- 
cular, were the lessons of this war salutary ; pie- 
cipitancj’ and want of caution were rjualitics ()ved 
iu tiiGin, by an uninlcmiptcd course of easy vic- 
tory. From the days of Clhe to those of Lord 
Lake, they had only to sho« themselves, and 
march straight against their enemy, to ensure bis 
precipitate flight Tlicy naturally carried into 
the hills (he same contempt of the foe which 
their victories iu the plains had engeiulcTcd ; and 
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were taught only hy painful experience to make 
suflicicnt allowance for the entire change of cir- 
cumstances in the new field of action. They 
had, howcNer, to guanl against another influence 
as prejudicial as over confidence ; and that was, 
too great distrust and apprehension after the ex- 
perience of a check. It is doubtful which ex- 
treme was, in its results, most injurious to the 
British cause : but more than one of the officers 
in high command aflforded an example of the 
facility with which the mind passes from one to 
the other, as w’ell as of the olwtinacy with which 
distrust maintains its hold when once it finds 
admittance. 

It must be allowed to the Goorkbas that they 
were an experienced as well as a brave enemy t 
they bad been continually waging war In the 
mountains for more than fifty years, and knew 
well how to turn eveiy thing to the best advan- 
tage. Caution and judgment were,"tIiereforc, 
more retjuired against tliem, than boldness of 
action or of decision ; hut most of all, that power 
of intelligence and discrimination which is never 
without a resource in drciimstances the most un- 
expected. 

It will be perceived that little advance was 
made in the campaign until we had learnt to turn 
the same advantages to account against the enemy, 
Uy O.’/i W.:Vv- V/t ws yA \Vrti 



commencement; for with all the experience of 
Indian ^va^fa^e, combined with the professional 
science of Europe, o«r oflRcers found yet some- 
thing to learn from these Goorkhas. We adopted 
from them the plan of stockading posts, which 
the nature of the camjKiign frequently rendered it 
nccessaiy to place beyond the limit of prompt 
support, Had this plan been adopted from the 
first, the detachments of Captains Sibley and 
Blackney would have been saved. It was, how- 
ever, altogether a new thing to the Bengal army ; 
for, from the earliest days, there had never been 
works thrown up for the defence of an outpost ; 
nor in a war of the plains, could there ever be oc- 
casion for such a precaution. Sir David Ochter- 
lony has the merit of having first resorted to this 
plan,* and of having adopted it, too, os a resource 
of prudence which occurred to his omi mind, not 
taught to him by the experience of disaster,’ as 
was the case with others. Such, however, was 
the nature of Umur Singh’s positions that they 
could not have been turned or surrounded, so as 
to cut oflT his communications without occupying a 
laigc circuit, and throwing out detachments for 
the purpose at considerable distances from one 
another; manyof which, Ijeing necessarily much 

• The first stockade erected after (lie Goorkha fashion was 
at Khundnee, where a battalion was left wiih some irregulars, 
while the division turned. Umur Sii^fis left, by marching to 
Nchur. 
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froin their position for the purpose, tJjcy perceived 
tile cavalry, and the further sii])port that was 
advancing. Appalled by this, they attempted a 
precipitate retreat, when Lieutenant Pickersgill, 
^vaiting only to be joined l)y Comet Hearscy’s 
horse, fell upon them, and cut the whole detach- 
ment to pieces. A number of officers of the amiy 
had ridden out from camp immediately on its 
being known that a party of the enemy were in 
sight, and these joined in the charge, and were 
mainly instrumental to its success. 

The Gootkhas were so Intimidated by this result, 
that they hastily withdrew every position they hod 
established in the forest and Turaec ; and when 
General G. IVood arrived next day, the passage of 
the forest was free to him,— not a Goorkha being 
to be seen belmv tlic hill.s. 

The season was doubtless very far gone for any 
thing now to he commenced, nevertheless, there 
remained a month to make some effort to j’edcein 
the consequences of his predecessor’s inactivity; 
and the array naturally exiHictcd to be led tlirougli 
the forest after the enemy, if not into the passes 
of the hills. The new General, however, adopt- 
ed an opinion that the season of the fever 
had arrived, and that it would be risking the 
health and efficiency of his fine army, tvhich 
was now angjncjjtcd to tbirlecn ihousanii four 
hundred regular troojis, were he to attempt to 
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penetrate the forest. He accordingly contented 
himself with sweeping its skirt, in a long march 
eastward to Janikpoor and back again ; and thus 
the season closed, a<^ually without his seeing a 
single enemy. 

In Gourukpoor, Major-general John Sullivan 
^Vood burnt a few of the Goorkha villages in re- 
taliation of their excesses, and marched wherever' 
he heard the enemy were advancing. He was, 
however, still deceived by false reports, and could 
not get rid of the impression tliat his force was 
too weak to effect any thing against Wuzecr Singh, 
whom he represented to head-qiiarters as command- 
ing an army numerically much superior to his ouTi. 
On the necessity of ascertaining this point, by 
coming actually into contact u ith the enemy, being 
strongly urged by the Commander-in-chief, General 
Wood was induced at the close of tlje season, that 
is, in the month of April, to appear again before 
Bootwul. He accordingly, on the 17th of that 
month, drew up his army, and opened a desul- 
tory fire against the place for some hours, from hi.> 
artillery and line. Tlic manmuvre produced no 
result wliatever, though attended with several ca- 
sualties. The General, however, described it as a 
reconnoissance calculated to create a diversion by 
alarming the enemy on this frontier, at the same 
time that it enabled himself to ascertain that be 
had not miscaladated the strength of the anuy 
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opposed to him. General Wood immediately 
after this manoeuvre laid waste the Goorkha por- 
tion of the Turaec, and tlicn retired to canton- 
ments at Gourukpoor. 

It is fortunate for the interest of this narrative 
that the spirit of enterprise was not eve:^’ tvJjerc so 
wanting as in tiie leaders of the two central divi- 
sions. In proceeding westward, it now becomes 
our duty to relate a scries of operations of a very 
opposite character. 

It was ascertained hy Lord Hastings, while on 
his tour througli Rohilkhnnd, that the province of 
Kumaon, which skirts the north of it, was nearly 
destitute of troops; the whole Goorkha force having 
been drawn oiT to oppose the British divisions 
operating to the east or west. It seemed to him 
that a diversion in this quarter, while it would 
distract the enemy by multipljing the points of 
attack, would further l>e of use in preventing any 
reinforcements from proceeding westward to Jy- 
thuk. If successful, it might lead to very important 
results, even to the conquest of the province, and 
entire separation of the eastern from the western 
territory : if the contrary, the effect would he pro- 
duced in other quarters without much loss. It is 
to lie olisencd that the Kamaoncse were known to 
lie disaffected to the Goorkhas, who IjeJd them in 
rigorous subjection, frequently seizing and selling 
into servitude their women and children, in order 
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to enforce the most arbitrarj* exactions. The 
consC(|upDt alienation of the population from their 
wasters, was reckoned u]>on as likely to aid greatly 
the projected enteTpri 2 e. 

There were no r^ular troops tliat could be 
spared at this juncture (Deccmlier) ; for the threat- 
ening tonc'-and position of several chiefs and 
associations of tiie smith and north-west retjuired 
that a warlike attitude should lie maintained on 
Ixith frontiers ; ^vhiht the demands for rcinforce- 
mentsto the divisions already In the hills, were so 
urgent at to require evciy disjioseoblc man. In 
order, therefore, not to lose the opportunity, Lord 
Hostings resolved to avail himself of the warlike 
population of RohUKhtmd, who are Putfins, of a 
race trained from infancy to the use of the snonl 
and matchlock, and naturally brave and impetuous, 
tliougU not easily subjected to discipline. Two 
officers, used to such troops, were accordingly 
ordered to make levies of Rohillas, to lie employed 
against Kumaon. The persons selected were 
Lieutenant-colonel Ciardner, and Jlajor, then 
Captain, Ilearscy, neither of them of the regular 
cstablisJuncnt, hut lM>!h Slaliratta officers of great 
merit, who had eome over under the proclamation 
of Lord Wflk'slcy, on war breaking out with 
Sindhoca in 1802-3. Lieutenant-colonel Gardner 
had since l>een retained in command of a cotqis o{ 
iwlice-ljorve ; Major Ilear^ey liad not iieen cm- 
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ployed in a military capacity for some years, but 
was the companion of Mr. Moorcroft’s adventurous 
journey across the snowy range to the lake Ma- 
nusararwa, and had been detained in Kmnaon as 
a prisoner, along with Mr. Moorcroft, on their 
return, the very year before the war broke out. 

To the former officer it was assigned to pene- 
trate from Kashceiwor in tlie Moradabad district ; 
while the latter w’as to operate against Chumpa^vut, 
to the east of the province, by the passes near 
Pecleehheet and Khyre<^irh, where tlie Deoha, 
or Gogra, forces its 'vay into the plains. Both 
officers received their instructions late in December, 
and proceeded at once to organize levies. 

On the 1 1th of Febniarj', 18 J 5, Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Gardner commenced bis march from Kashee- 
poor, accompanied by a civilian, his relation, the Ho- 
nourable Edward Gardner, to whom was assigned 
the function of political agent for the province. On 
the 15th, the force reached the foot of the first 
passes, and dislodged a Goorkha picquet from 
Deklee : from hence they could see distinctly a 
party of Goorkhas stockaded on the summit of 
Kat-kec-nao, an elevated post which overlooked 
the entrance of the pass, by the bed of the Kosila; 
while another party of the enemy occupied the 
Gurhee, or fort of Kotha, considerably to the right. 
Having reconnoitcred the two positions, the Licu- 
tenant-colonel determined on an attempt to pene- 
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Uate them, so as, if possible, to get between the 
garrisons and Almora. 

On the IGth, in oidcr to put tiie above design 
into execution, the Lieutenant-colonel made a 
sliort march up the Kosila to Cliookurn, and next 
day halted: that tJie same liill porters who attended 
the advance, iniglit return to bring up the rest of 
the l)aggagc and supplies. Heavy rain commenced 
on the 18th, which soon hllcd the river, and 
otherwise impeded the advance. In tlie evening, 
Ijo^vevcr, a party was sent in the direction of Kotha, 
as if to threaten that post ; and at the same time 
two hundred RohUbs, and one hundred Mcwatces 
marched uji the river, to endeavour to scire a strong 
pass, called Tliangura, where t!)o Kosila nisiics 
through a defile commanded by lofty and precipitous 
mountains on either side. This parly, from some 
misconduct of the guide, did not secure the pass 
on Iwth sides of the river ; Imt established itself 
on the hill overlooking it to tlie south-east. The 
detachment sent in the direction of Kotha, fell in 
with tiio garrison on a hill called Ronscldeli, he- 
tween the Tliangura pass and Kotha. Licntenant- 
colonel Gardner, therefore, deeming it necessary 
to liislodgc the enemy from this post without loss 
of time, moved next iDoming witii five hundred 
men for the purpose. Tlie object being efiected, he 
turned towards Tliangura, and encamped for the 
night at Ookul Danga, where lus party had esta- 
L 
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blislied tlicmsch'ct?, as alwvc inendoned, on the 
evening before. On the 20tb, the Goorklias 
evacuated Kat-kce-nao, and retired to Googur 
Gurh, on the right of t!ie KosUa, near Thangiira. 
Kat-Jcce-nao was immediately securefl by a jwrty 
of observation sent for the purpose tlie preceding 
day ; and in tlic evening, the Lieutenant-colonel 
in person crossed the river, and dislodged the 
enemy from Googiir; thus sceuring both sides of 
tiie important pass of Thangiira. On the 21st, 
seven hundred Rohilla Putans moved fonvard to 
Scetljeo, wlierc they bivouacked, and wore next 
day pushed on to a \>oint where two roads to 
Almora moot, at a j>ccpubtrcc. The more ojien 
route, hy the valley and torni of Boojan, was found 
occupied by the Goorkha Surdar (nungclee), witli 
the concentrated garrisons of Kotha and Kat- 
kce-nao. After a short halt therefore to refresh, 
the Lieutenant-colonel marched with all haste to 
seize the Choumou hill, the first steep asscent on 
tlie other road ; which, leaving the valley, runs along 
the ridge to the north or left of the direct line of 
advance. The uholc day was consumed in tliis 
arduous march ; and at the close of it, there was an 
ascent of three kos to the summit ^vliich it was 
intended to occ\ipy. TIic fatigue was so great, 
that only about forty men of the whole number 
came to the ground; and these were supplied with 
water from the snow, which lay there in ahun- 
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affair, wlffcJ) was rather more serious, betwron 

six and seven hundred men being engagal on 

either side, t!ie Putans made a resolute charge, 

and put to the rout a IhkI}' of the enemy of 

c(jual strength, who ventured again to the same 

ground. 

The Lieutenant-colonel, while he thus ad- 
vanced hy the Kosila, had kept a party in front 
of the direct route from Rohilkhund by Bu- 
inouree and Bhecm TM ; the commandant, how- 
ever, attempted noiliing, and was in the end or- 
dered to join the main body. 

Major Hcarsey, having completed his levies, 
at the same time with Colonel Gardner, ad- 
vanced also, in February’, frotn Peelecbheet, and 
penetrated by the Kalcc, or western Gogra, to 
Chumpawut, without meeting any opposition. 
The population showed some disposition to de- 
clare in his fav'our ; so, posting half his force to 
guard the important passes of the Kalec, ho 
began to think of co-opcrallng with Lieutenant- 
colonel Gardner, hy an advance to Almora from 
the east. 

Jn this new he moved upon Kootulgurb, a 
very strong fort ; but which some information 
received as to the state of its supplies, induced 
the Major to think must soon yield to a blockade. 
The month of March was spent in these opera- 
tions. 
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In the mean time. Colonel Gardner being 
joined by the men from Hapur, on the 22nd 
of March, again out-generalcd the Goorklia 
commander, and established himself in his rear, 
and even tvithin sight of Almora. The 
same night that the reintbreement joined, a 
strong detachment under Mohiin Singh, a na- 
tive commandant of known courage and steadi- 
ness, was sent, by o circuitous route througii the 
valleys to the right, to seize the soutljernmost 
point of a ridge immediately facing Almora, 
where was a temple called Sheeo-ka Devee. On 
the moi-ning of the 23d, in order to draw olT the 
enemy’s attention from this operation, a demon- 
stration was made of attacking Koompoor in 
front. The movement was thus so well con- 
certed, that it was not till twelve o’clock in the 
day that the Goorkhas made the discovery of its 
object, by seeing the Rohillas taking up Ihcir 
position at the temple l>chind them. Tlie Licii- 
tCJJaiit'Colonel, satisfied at the success of the ope- 
ration, waited till the following day to see its 
cfTect on the enemy. Early in the morning lie 
advanced witli the intention of attacking, or at 
least turning, the left flank of the Koompoor jio- 
sition, in order to follow to Sheco-ka Devco. The 
Goorkhas, however, nioicd at the same time; and 
^cttiug fire to their stockade, hastened ljy Reonce 
to Kntannul, two jiuints on tlie ?aiiie ridge w'itfi 
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Shceo-ka Devee. Tlic Lieutenant-colonel followed 
by the same route; hut the want of porters pre- 
vented his reaching Reonec till the 25th, and a 
halt of a couple of days was then necessary, to 
bring up the guns and supplies. On the 28th 
he marched in two columns upon Kutannul ; and 
as he approached, tlie Goorkha commander, find- 
ing himself between IVIohun Singh's detachment 
and the main body, did not think it prudent to 
continue on the same ridge, but crossed the Ko- 
sila, and posted himself on the declivities between 
Almora and that river, leaving the Lieutenant- 
colonel free to occupy the ground on the right 
bank from Reonee to Sheco-ka Devee. Thus had 
Lieutenant-colonel Gardner, by sheer dexterity, 
and without bloodshed, made an cfTectnal opening 
to the heart of the province of Kumaon. His 
conciliatory conduct, and that of the Political 
Agent, had succeeded in efiectually gaining the 
natives ; so much so, that the bazar of his camp 
seldom failed to be supplied from the villages in 
the hills ; and the intercourse opened and main- 
tained furnished certain intelligence of all the 
enemy’s projects. 

In the end of March, Lord Hastings, seeing 
the state of things here, determined on sup- 
porting the Lieutenant-colonel ; and following up 
his successes, by sending a force of regular in- 
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fantry and artillery, capable of subduing all fur- 
flier opposition. He selected Colonel Jasper Ni- 
colls, at the time Quartennaster-general of the 
King's troops in India, for this important service ; 

on t}ie 23rtl of Marrf», placed ttnder his com- 
mand a force of two thousand and twenty-five 
firelocks, composed of the 1st battalion 4th 
N. I., under Captain raithful; the 2d battalion 
5th N. I.uuder Major Patton*, and part of a bat- 
talion formed of grcnatlicr companies, and tlien 
employed in Guvlnval, Ten pieces of artillerj' of 
dHTcrcnt kinds ^vcrc added from Moradabad. Tlie 
state of the operations before Jytlmk, combined 
with t)ic assurance that the tranquillity of Central 
India would not be distbrbed this season, were 
the circumstances that enabled the Governor-ge- 
neral to devote the troops of his regular army to 
this sendee now; though tw’o months earlier he 
had not deemed it safe to s[K>ie them. 

On the 5th of April, Colonel NicoUs cntcml 
the hills with his advance, and hastened to join 
Licutcnant-colonel Gardner at Kutannul. On 
his way iic licavd of the entire defeat and capture 
of Major Hcarscy, and of the leductiou of all the 
posts lie had established to guartl the line of the 
Kalec or Snrjoo; by whicl) names the western 
branch of tlie Gogra is here knomj. It seems that 
the court of Katmandoo, finding all secure for the 
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season to the eastward, determined on an ofTort 
to succour Almora, and eventually relieve .Tytliuk. 
For this purpose they ordered a battalion to cross 
the Kalee into Kuraaon, and gave the command 
of the force to Hustce-dul, the cliicf then go- 
verning the province of Dotce. Having strength- 
ened himself by collecting all the detachments of 
liis province, this cliief crossed the Kalcc, on the 
31st of March, at Khusinot Ghat. Major Hcarsey 
had attempted the defence of a wider b'ne along 
this river than his force justified, besides being 
still engaged on the blockade of Kootulgiirli. 
His men were thus loo much detached for his 
whole force to bo made available in the emer- 
gency ; nevertlielcss, he hastened to meet the 
enemy with the few men he had at Chumpawut, 
and fell in with him on the first clay’s march. 
The Rohillas, being raw levies, deserted Major 
Hearscy after the first fire; and he was wounded, 
and made prisoner. None of the positions lie 
had garrisoned held out afterw.'irds ; hut the men 
hastened hack again to the plains witli the utmost 
terror and expedition. Little better was to he 
expected from new levies, upon the loss of their 
commander ; the defeat was, however, of had 
cflect in the impression it left on the inhabitants 
of tlie province ; and had not tlie support been on 
its way to Colonel G,ardncr, its influence on the 
raw troops of h\s force in^ht, perhaps, have ten- 
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ilorccl necessary tiie rcUiuiui!>hinent of all the ad- 
vantages gained. It may Ik: observed here, that 
in every action between the Gooikha icgnlars 
and Roliilla Niijcchs, or other similar Icvdes, the 
former were always victorious. Hence the merit 
of Colonel Gardner’s }>]an, under which, though 
al« ays advancing to his object, he avoided coni' 
niitting Ills men, oxct'pt in skinnislies nhcre he 
had a decided sujiej-ioritj or under circumstances 
in which the enemy did not think it prudent to 
attack turn, la the more conspicdous. 

Colonel NicoUs, on being informed of the defeat 
and capture of Major Ilearscy, hastened to effect 
n junction witli Lieutenant-colonel Gardner, and 
reached him a <iay or two licforc Hustec-dul ar- 
rived with his prisoner at Alinora. The latter 
event was announced by a salute %vluch was both 
hcaril and ^ce^ fmm the British caini>. On the 
•Jdd of April, Hustec-dul again left the town, witli 
. a considerable detachment, uiwn some expedition, 
the object of n hich was not iinincdmtcly apparent. 
Colonel Nicolls, seeing the movement, despatched 
Major Patton, with his liattalion, the 2d of the 
hth N. I., in the direction of Gunnanath, a sta- 
tion alwiit fifteen miles north of Ahnora, on which 
Hiistce-dnl appeared to be inarching. The routes 
of the two dctachinciits brought them in sight, 
and close upon one another, hcforc tlicy ^ve^e 
well aware. They were liolh maichlng it[i the 
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same eminence, and it was a contest whicli sliould 
seize it. nustce*dul first gained the summit; 
but the British advancc^uard, under Lieutenant 
Webstei-, of the 5th N. I., attacked him l>cforc lie 
had time to make any arrangement for his de- 
fence. He was dislodged with eonsiderabJc Joss; 
and in the action received a ball in his temple, 
which secured the victory to its. Our loss was 
only two killed, and twenty-five wounded, in- 
cluding Ensign Blair, severely. 

Husteo-dul was an active and brave officer, of 
high reputation in Ids nation, and Ins loss was 
severely felt in Alinora. 

Colonel Nicolls dcterminerl, on the return of Ma- 
jor Patton, to avail himself of the nharm he judged 
the late defeat would occasion ; and on the 25th, 
at one r. 5r., he led the 1st Iwilalion 4th N. I. 
in person across the Kosila, followed hy Lieute- 
nant-colonel Gardner and Ids irregulars, in order 
to cfiect a lodgement on the Seetolee heights, 
where the enemy wcj"c jwsted. Having re.achcd 
the height and taken measures to secure the pos- 
session of it, he thought he obscn'cd sym])loms of 
alarm in the garrison of a stone hreast-^vork before 
him, and immediately in front of tlie toivn of Al- 
mora. He was hence tempted to try an assault, 
without u niting to bring up his guns to breach the 
walls, which would have occasioned a consideni- 
hlc loss <tf time. The assault %vas led hy Ciiptain 
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Faithfttl in person ; and tlio redoufjt was entered 
first, through an embrasure, by Lieutenant Wight, 
n’ho.fell immediately, se^-erely wounded by a 
Goorkha chief. Captain Faithful followed at the 
head of some grenadiers, and sa^'ed his brotlicr 
officer by cutting down the man; when the lest 
fled, leaving t!ie redoubt in our possession. All 
the stockades of the ridge were carried or evacu- 
ated; and the enemy were pursued into the town 
of Almora ; leaving the Colonel to make his dis- 
positions for the night. 

The Nipalesc were not, however, disposed to re- 
sign the possession of tlicsc heights, whiclr commu- 
nicated directly ivitli the toum, nithout a further 
struggle ; and accordingly, at abont eleven in the 
night, haring sent a detachment secretly round, 
they attacked and carried our most northerly post, 
though stockaded and defended by a piquet of re- 
gulars, under Lientcnant Costly, of the 1st batta- 
lion of 4th X. I. A party of the flank battalion, 
under Lieutenants Brown and ^Vinficld, immedi- 
ately moved to the support of the post ; and with 
the aid of a ghole of irregulars, under Colonel 
Gardner in person, the place was recovered, but 
not without a iiard struggle. The firing in this 
qitarter was the signal for a general soitie from the 
fort ; but for thb Colonel Nicolls wa> prepared, 
and the enemy were dmen back with to^s; after 
which tiiey confined theinjehe- to a htik ik- 
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ladled filing. We lost in this affair an ofliccr, 
Lieutenant Tapley of the 27th, attached to the 
grenadier battalion, Ijesides many sepoys and ir- 
regulars killed and ivounded.* The next day the 
gnns were brought up, and a position taken about 
seventy yards only from the fort of Alinora. 
Bumsah Chountra, the governor of the province, 
seeing his situation desperate, proposed in the 
evening of the following day a suspension of 
anns, prejiaratory to a negotiation of the terms of 
surrender. 

The armistice ' being giantcd, the Nipulcse 
wounded officers came boldly into our camp to 
solicit surgical aid. They further stated, without 
reserve, their extreme want of supplies, and allowed 
us to examine the walls and defences of the place ; 
thus exhibiting a frankness and confidence not a 
little remarkable in their circumstances. In ar- 
ranging the terms of capitulation, their main stand 
was made to obtain an article permitting five 
Imndrcd men, destined to the service hy tlie go- 
vernment at Katmandoo, to proceed wcstivard, to 

• Including die operations in the day-liinc, the loss in tfe 
attack and iraiiuenanecoftlic Scctolee position.x'asoneofTlccr, 
Lieutenant Taplcy, Vwcntv-nine sepoys, and twenty irregulars 
killed; two officers (hicuteoonts Wight and Puni*, of the 
4tli native infantry), ninety-eight scpahccs, and slxiy-oiie 
Mjw.viW. a tsiai ^ iner A'isw.V^’J .?.od 

eleven killed and wounded. 
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reinforce Ilunjoor Singh at Jythiik. Tiiis, of 
course, rras resisted; hut they did not giro up the 
point until a renewal of hrjstilities was threatened, 
if the surrender were not concluded hy a given 
hour. At last, on the 27th of April, a formal con- 
vention was signed hy Colonel A'icolls and the 
Ilonourahle Edward Gardner, on one side, and 
Cliountra Bumsah, Ungut Kajce, and Chamoo 
Bundaree, on the other. 

In this the surrender of the proiince of Ku- 
inaon, with all its fortified places, was stipulated ; 
also the retirement of all troops and ofiicers of the 
Goorkha gosei-nmcnt, Rithin ten days, to the east 
of the Kalcc ; the British engaging to furnish 
carriage to aid the transportation of private pro- 
perty. Major Ilcarscy's unconditional release was 
further stipulated. TT)esc articles were faithfully 
executed ; and Colonel NicoIU, has ing accompanied 
the Goorkha troops to the ghats of the Kalec, 
disposed Ids force in lhcl>est manner for (he de- 
fence of that line, against any future attempt of the 
Nipalese to molest our possession of the pro- 
vince.* 

Let us now return to the e«nt5 of the cam- 
paign further west. It has been stated that Major- 

• During ih« operauons above explained, the Goorthaa 
made an irruption from Dotee inio KhjTecgurh, in the plains ; 
hot were defeated and dnven hack by a detachment under 
Captain Buchanan, sent from Futcbziirb bj Lord Hastings 
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general Martindcll, after the failures of December, 
was so firmly persuaded of the inadequacy of his 
force to do any thing against the position of 
.Tytlink, tliat lie lay long inactive at N^alm. In 
the interim, several reinforcements reached him; 
and the instnictrons of his Cornmandcr-in-chicf 
continually urged the recommencement of active 
operations. Towards the beginning of February, 
Major Kelly was detached from Nahn, with alight 
hattalion, to occupy a post on the same ridge that 
Major Ludlow had moved upon in December. Ho 
established himself \nthout opposition at Noiincc ; 
and on the 12th of the month, l>eing supjwrtcd by 
Major Ludlow and his battalion, he advanced to a 
point called the Black Hill. This post being within 
the range of heavy artillery, it was resolved by the 
Major-general to carry up 18-poundcrs, and batter 
the first of tlic enemy’s stockades. The side of 
the hill was therefore prepared for the purpose, and, 
by great exertions, guns and stores were dragged 
up the precipitous part of the ascent. The ope- 
ration excited tlic astonishment of the enemy, who 
came out every wlicrc to see the wonder, but 
made no attempt to prevent it. In the mean 
lime, Runjoor Singh’s communications were left 
fpiite open ; and besides the reinforcement carried 
to him by Bulbhudur Singh, others were continu- 
ally joining. On the 1 7th of Februarj’, intelligence 
reached camji of a part^' leing on its way to 
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from (ho Jamm. hiotitoonut Voun'r U'H^ 

jicconliiigly iletachoii with a luniy of iriogiihu's to 
iiitoiv^iit it. Not fmiling tho enetny at the {loint 
expected, he came hack onllielDlht hut mo«> 
conx-ct iutelU^eua' In'inj; tlieii (tlitaiiieil, he ajjaiu 
Diiirdicil H'itli lU) (ho im-jiuhin* m tvuup. auuniutiii'' 
to ((pwiirds of two thou'-mul men. nml /omul the 
Ooovkhns in a plmx* eaUed (’iiumaljjnvh. Not 
thiukiii|j it li-jlit to tmsi liis nwv tvoop- with an 
immediate attack of the |Ki>itiou. and telyiu^ on 
hi’if'jvat .-aiHriority «»fimm!>er. )it’ piotvetlod to 
post detacimients where iiio't they could atmoy 
tfioenem^, (ual eat oil' (he comtiiiimVatioti with 
Jythnk. 

The whole iimul»cr of the (ioo»kha'< di*l jiot 
aimaint to two himdied fi^thiio^ men : hut seeiiij; 
ilieir .situation lU'^peniie. (hey railed a eonuei). and 
a<hipte(( the iwdiiliou to <lle hravely to^'ther*. 
liasiii^ thus prepuritl theiusi'lves. they advaueed, 
atid deliverin'; their fire, ehai-Ked, sword in Imml, 
the neau’sl jiost of the iirej'Ulats. These unfor- 
tunately };ave way iimneiUately, and weix' pur- 
sttc<!, ill (he utmost cindHshm, to the next jK>N(, 
where tlie pauic (|nickly spread; until the whole 
party took to lli''ht wUlumt utlemptia*; any m- 
sistance. in spile of the utmost elVorts of Iiieiiti'- 
nimt Vonuf; to imhux' lliein to face the enemy. 

• UjiDiila rimi wasUwlmlvr ol il>oj>arty. 
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This unlooked-for result of their intrejiidit}’ cna- 
bl<,*d the Goorkhas to continue llicir tnarch to 
J 3 'tliuk, without further opposition ; and gave 
them so much confidence, that thej’ never after- 
wards failed to attack a post of irregulars when- 
ever placed within their reach ; and even when 
stockaded, they generally succeeded. 

The 18-pounders, from the Black Hill, were 
opened against the first stockade on the 17th of 
Marcli ; and on the 20th a hatter)' was erected 
in a more advanced position. The cflcct of one 
day’s fire of this last, was to level with the ground 
the whole stockade ; but the Major-general, in- 
stead of following up the advantage by an imme- 
diate attack, ^^•hich all the troo|>s were eagerly ex- 
pecting, came now to the conclusion that his pre- 
sent plan was injudicious ; for that, if carried, the 
post could not be maintained against the force 
Runjoor Singh could bring up from behind it. 
It ■\\ould thus seem, that with an Euroj)ean regi- 
njcnt and a force of at least five thousand of the 
Company’s regular army, the Major-general yet 
thought it dangerous to take a step that might 
bring on a general action with an cnein)', avIio 
had never more than two thousand five hundred 
men at the utmost. This excess of caution was 
an unfortunate conse<|uence of the carlj’ disasters 
above related ; but it was a feeling that none of 
tlie ofiicers or troop.s of the division particj/«fcd 
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with the general, and that, under the circum- 
stances, was quite umvarrantecl. The vacillation 
of mind exhihited in the adoption and aban- 
doning of tliese diflerent plans, was strongly re- 
marked upon by the Comtnander-in-cliicf. It 
seemed to him that the practicalnlity of reducing 
tlie stockades by battering them in succession, 
could as well have l>cen determined vipon before 
bringing up the guns, and wasting so mucii la- 
bour and ammunition ; in which case, more than 
a month would have been saved for the prosecu- 
tion of any other plan. Jt is painful, however, to 
dw’cU n/Jon tlio sources of such disa/ywintments. 

Upon relinquishing the hope of gaining any use- 
ful end by the heavy artillery, the Major-general, 
on the 2Gth of March, came to the resolution of 
surrounding Runjoor by detachments, and thus 
reducing him Ijy blockade and starvation. Gene- 
ral Ochterlony, he perceived, had effected every 
thing by directing his efforts against the supplies 
of his antagonist t and there could be little doubt 
that the same system must be efficacious at Jythuk, 
though the cud of ftlarch was rather late in the sea- 
son tocommence on such an operation. In execution 
of this new plan, Major Richards was sent, on the 
1st of April, to seize a j)ost on the eastern ridge, 
connected with Jythuk. He marched with two 
battalions, the 1st of tlic 13th, and 1st of tlie l6th 
N. I. and some irregulars. Having made a consi- 
st 
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derable circuit, to bring liis detachment to a place 
where the ascent could lie made with artillery, and 
without much separation of the files, he advanced 
cautiously to gain the top of the ridge, which 
was occupied by the Goorkhas in considerable 
force. The enemy allowed the Hlajor to come 
within forty 3 ’ards before delivering Ids fire. Tiie 
post was, however, overpowered without much 
loss ; and Major Richards followed up his advan- 
tage along the ridge to a jioint called Piinjab-ka- 
Toeha, or Punchul ; where the Goorkas seemed 
disposed to make a more serious stand. The Ma- 
jor halted, to allow time for the rear companies 
to close up } and then attacked this post in two 
columns; and carrjdng it, proceeded immediately 
to make preparations to stockade it against an 
effort to recover it, that he expected Runjoor 
Singh would make with his whole force. Tlie 
enemy were, however, dcterral by the state of 
preparation they witnessed, and bj’ tbeir past ill- 
success ; and left Major Richards full leisure to 
establish himself securely. 

In the above affair the Goorkha commander, 
Ujumba Punt was taken prisoner; and of thir- 
teen hundred men that composed his force, one 
hundred and seven were killed, and about two 

• This was the same man, wlio with two hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty Goorkhas, defeated tlie irregulars tinder 
Lieutenant Young aboie, pagt 159. 
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hundred and fifty wounded. The British loss was 
fnfling, being only seven killed and twenty-nine 
wounded, including tno officers. On the 16th of 
April, Captain ^Vilson marched to occupy a point 
midway between Major Richards and tlie head* 
ijuartei-s of the Wajor-^neral : besides which, 
several other points had, in the interim, been 
seized and stockaded in execution of the plan of 
blockade, Notwithstanding, indeed, the late- 
ness of the period at which it was adopted, there 
can be but little doubt that the operation would 
have been efTectual in reducing Jythuk, had not 
its fall been hastened by other means. 

The glory of receiving the surrender of Jythuk 
was reserved for Sir Darid Ochtertony, whose 
further successes atone remain to be recorded. 

Wc left this officer In [losUion on the further 
side of the Rialonn ridge, with Colonel Arnold 
at Rutnngurh, between the enemy and Belas- 
poor, while Colonel Cooper «-as loft to reduce 
the forts of the Kamgurb range. The first of 
tJjcse attacked was Ramgnrh itself, which, after 
great exertions in dra^ng up the heavy ar- 
tillery, was breached at last on the 16t!i of 
Februarj'. The garrison capitulated for tljcm- 
sclves, and for Jooijoorce, and were allowed to 
march out with the honours of war. Tlic two 
commanders, however, on joining Uintir SingJi at 
Maloun, were punished with the loss of their 
ii 2 
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cars and noses ; — an act of savage discipline not 
perhaps wholly unmerited hy the individuaLs; hut 
considering Umur Singh’s circumstances, not very 
judicious. Each of the forts had a garrison of 
one hundred men ; and JooTjoorec would have taken 
some days to reduce, even admitting that Ramgurh 
could have held out no longer. 

It was the 1 0th of March Isc-fore Colonel Cooper 
could bring a battery to bear on Taragurh, the 
nextidace he attacked. Tlie breach was practica- 
ble the following day, and the garrison evacuated 
the fort in the night. Chumha, on tlic same ridge, 
was next attacked; and hytbelCth of March, 
after a day's battering, the garrison hung out the 
white flag, and surrendered j»risoncrs of war. Tlie 
chiefs expressed alarm lest their families should 
suffer from Umur Singh’s severity ; to deceive him, 
therefore, the Colonel ordered the guns to continue 
firing occasionally with Iilank cartridges; while 
some of the prisoners were released, that they 
might endeavour to bring away the famib’es from 
Maloun. 

Tlie whole of the strong forts in the rear lieing 
thus reduced and occupied. Colonel Cooper fol- 
lowed the main army, to lake part in the last 
operations against Maloun. By tlie I4t!i of April 
all was prepared for a combined movement, the 
plan of which the General had for some time l»een 
maturing. 
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The immediate object was to effect a lament 
within the series of heights that Umur 

Singh’s present position. Hi, line stretched be- 
tween the stone forts of Maloun and Sooimjgurh 
presenting to the view a series of connerted peaks 
Ire or less ahmpt. and each crowned with a 
stockade, excepting two, which had the nam» o 
Rjlapcak and Deothul. The fonner was » e 
niently situated for operations against ; 

the Goorkhas would oppose the occupat on of Deo 
hul which was themain object of attack. General 
Oehterlony reckoned, however, that eve" ^ ^ 
failed there, the possession of Ryla would s i 
a great advantage : and that the movement on both 
poTnt; at the same time, wo.dd contribute to 
Let the enemy. To ass’nt the enterpnee further, 
a diversion was planned by other ^achments 
which were directed to inarch right upon 
Tn my’s cantonment under the waUs of Maloun^ 

It Ll he proper to explain this movement mom 
inLtail Le columns altogether were put in 
iLmhesides detachments for the divernon. an 
the following was the "-Bued m 
first from PuUa, one of the posts uj i 
Soomjgurh, on the enemy’s extreme nght, con- 
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sisted of two light companies of the lOtli N. I. 
under Lieutenant Fleming, who, attended hy a 
strong party of irregulars, was to make a secret 
night movement on Ryla, and there show a light 
as a signal for the moi’ement of tlie other columns. 
Immediately on seeing it, Captain Hamilton was 
to march on tlie same point, with his o''m and 
Lieutenant Lidlie’s detachments, assembled for 
the purpose at Jynugur; while a grenadier batta- 
lion from head-(juarters, under Major Innes, moved 
simultaneous!}' in the same direction. This force 
was destined to support Lieutenant Fleming, and 
to occupy Ryla ; while Major Lawrie, with the 
2d battalion of the 7th N. I. from his j>osition at 
Kalee, to the right, and Lieutenant-colonel Thomp- 
son, uith the 2d battalion of the 3d N. I. from 
General Ochterloiij's head-quarters, were to lead 
each separate columns on Deotlml, and two field- 
pieces were attached to the latter, for the defence 
of the position ivbcn occupied.* Two smaller 
detachments, one led by Captain Bowyer, and the 
other hy Captain Sliowen:, and consisting each of 
three companies, besides irregulars, were to move 
from opposite sides direct upon the Goorkha can- 
tonment, in order to create the diversion, above 
alluded to, in aid of the occupation of Deothul. 

• These tuo columns were to wait for daylight in the 
bed of the Gumrora, in order lliat their ascent of the heights 
might ht. simultaneous. 
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Rylawas occupied by Lieutenant Fleming in the 
course of the night of the 14th ; and at sight of the 
signal, by which it was preconcerted that notice o 
this event should be coinmiinicated. Captain Haniil* 
^on and Major Innes marched on the same point, 
and in the course of the morning established them- 
selves, without meeting any opposition. The signal 
being repeated from a conspicuous station behind 
the General’s camp, the two columns under Colonel 
Thompson and Major Lawrie marched immediate- 
ly to llie Gumrora, and waiting there till daylight, 
moved from oppositedirections on Deotbul. They 
just met at the last ascent, and pxtshed on together 
to seize the point, at about ten in the morning; 
whena contest commenced as severe as any in which 
our native troops have ever been engaged. As 
the head of the first column approached the sum- 
jnit of Dcothul, a picfjuct of not more than twenty 
or thirty Goorkhas charged (earlcssly on the ad* 
vanco-gtiard, and occasioned a check that u’as near 
proving fatal to the success of the movement. The 
exertions of the officers, however, particularly of 
Major Lawrie, restored the men to a sense of duty, 
and they advanced lioldly and dislodged the enemy 
ns vvell from Dcothul as from other posts in the 
immediate ncighlwHrhood. The day was spent in 
desultory fighting alwut the position ; and every 
exertion was made in the evening and during the 
night to throw up defences about Dcothul, in the 
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conviction that the stru^le for the post had yet to 

come. 

The Goorkijas had been occupied during tlie 
day in opposing and pursuing the detachments of 
Captains Showers and Bowyer, which liad thus 
completely succeeded in withdrawing their at- 
tention from the main object. The former officer 
marched from Rutungurh, and early in the day 
found himself within the stockades of the enemy. 
He was of a peculiarly chivalrous spirit, and 
thinking he had instilled the same ardour and 
fearlessness into his men, ui^ed them to trust only 
to the bayonet, and in this view he commanded 
them not to load. As the column ap}>roached tlio 
cantonments, a body of Goorkhas came boldly 
down upon thorn ; when Captain Sl)Owers stepped 
forward to lead the projected charge ; the sepoys, 
however, not being on ground wJiere they could 
form readily, proved unequal to the trial, and the 
Captain was left alone to stand the shock. A 
j)crsonal combat ensued with the Goorkha chief 
and he was slain by the Ca]itain, who happened to 
be an excellent sw’ordsman. This brave officerwas, 
however, shot dead immediately after, which com- 
pleted the confusion. Tlic detachment fled pre- 
cipitately as for as Lag Village, and w’ere pursued 
by tlie Goorkhas ; tins spot being, however, open, 
the men w’ere rallied by Lieutenant Rutledge; and 
having had time to load, offered a successful oppo- 
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sition, and again assumed the offensive.* Captain 
BoTvyer, in the mean time, had marched from 
Kalec at daybreak, and reached the point assigned 
to liim as a post of observation by seven in the morn- 
ing; there he mas attacked, and maintained him- 
self till noon ; wlien perceiving the entire failure of 
Captain Showers, and thus seeing the impossibility 
of converting the feint into any thing more bene- 
ficial, he commenced a retreat in the face of the 
enemy. Tlie retreat was executed noth field-day 
precision, one half of the detachment retiring to 
position, and tiic other following under cover of its 
fire. The Goorkhas, who had anticipated confu- 
sion, and the destruction of tlie column, continued 
engaged in a fruitless pursuit during a great part of 
the day, hut covdd effect notlung beyond occasion- 
ing a few castialtics. They were tints effectually 
drawn away from the more imjjortnnt post at 
Dcothul, U’hich was in the mean time ocatpied 
and secured, as we have Itcforc mentioned. 

Tiie ni^ht was one of anxiety to both parties. 
Bhugtee Thapa, or more properly Bukhtyar Tljapa, 
Umur Singh's best officer, saw from Soonijgnrh 

the serious ch.iractcr of the operation intended; he 

accordingly left tliat place, with a clioscn band, to 

• The .mhor «r ihe SVetebo of Ae GoorUa War .u,.. 

Ae, ,hc e,gh. .»J -oe eoannotJ ■'» *"'""1 d>' 

orallor, of n,n»ns».b, -b.eb opened on eh. pne.nen. 
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take part in the struggle whidi impended. Tfic 
absolute necessity of dislodging the Britisli from 
Deothul, was hut too apparent to Umur Singh 
and his council. There were, however, f\\'o com- 
plete battalions now established there, besides 
irregulars ; and two jrieces of field artillery had 
been brought up and placed in position, to say 
nothing of the works hastily prepared. Tlie elite 
of the Goorkha army were in this emergency col- 
lected ; and two thousand, more than could well 
operate at once on the l»rokcn ground of the ridge, 
were placed under the personal command of 
Bhugtee Thapa, for the attack of Dcothul next 
morning.* Umur Singh himself also resolved to 
appear in tlic field with his youngest son, tlie only 
one witJj liim, in order to encourage and support 
the attack, 

Agreeably to the arrangement thus determined 
upon, the British position at Dcothul was attacked 
at once on all sides wJjcrc it ii'as accessible, just at 
daybreak on the morning of the IGth of April- 
The Goorkhas came on with furious intrepidity, so 
much so, tliat several were Ijayoneted or cut to 
pieces ivithin our works. Umur Singh stood all 

* This officer assured Umur Sin"h that he uould return 
victorious, or not at all ; ami lie gave notice to his two wives 
to prepare for tbclr tutec, as lie had little hope of surviving. 
They both sacrificed themselves on the funeral pile on vvtnch 
his body wag burnt the next day. 
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course of the day they sent to request permission 
to seek the body of Bhngtcc Tliapa ; and it was 
found, covered with wounds, close to the foot of o\ir 
defences. General Ocliterlony ordered it to ho 
wrapped in shawls, and delivered toUmur Singh, in 
order to testify the respect his bravery had excited. 

Tlie total loss incurred in the operations of the 
15th and IGth of April was, two officers, three 
Soobadars, four Naiks,and fifty-two Sepoys killed; 
and five** officers, one sergeant, and two hundred 
and eighty -seven men wounded. 

Taken altogether, this approached more nearly 
to a general action than any event that oecurred 
in the campaign ; and it was a jwoud triumph to 
the officers of the Indian army, to have achieved 
so complete a victorj’ on ground which gave such 
great advantages to the enemy, and with numbers 
so nearly equal, — for not one half of Sir David’s 
army was engaged. 

The dispositions for the operation exhibited 
wonderful skill, and the precision w’ith which the 
movement of the difTercnt detachments was cal- 
culated, reflects the greatest credit on tliose who 
collected the intelligence, and furnished the ma- 
terials on ivhich the plan was combined. Lieu- 
tenant Lawtie of the enpneers was the most 

• The only oOiecr not already named, is Lieutenant Spel- 
lessy of the 7lU N. 1. atlached to tliedctacIuncDt under Capl. 
S/iowcts. 
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KIPAL WAJl. 


posts for the Nuseeree battalions. The principle 
adopted was, to place all the chiefs in pi’cciscly 
the same condition as they stood with respect 
to each otlier before the appearance of tlie 
Goorkhas ; and to leave them each in the free 
enjoyment of his own, under the general pro- 
tection of the British government. The fol- 
lotving statement exhibits the names and relative 
importance of tlie principal chiefs, whom this ar- 
rangement placed in a state of protected depen- 
dence. Mr. Fraser, the Political Agent attached 
to the force of General Martindell, was, in the 
first instance, invested with tJie duty of intro- 
ducing this system ; and for that purpose, some 
time before the surrender of Jythuk, lie under- 
took a journey into Gurhwal, and aftenvards 
made a tour of the principal places in the hills, 
where he was instrumental in confirming the 
Rajas and Thakoors in the assurance of their 
security, and in reconciling them to the new 
state of things. Ultimately, Gurhwal being re- 
stored to its Raja, the superintendence of the af- 
fairs of all the n’estem cliiefs ivas vested in Sir 
David OchterJony ; on whose part a military As- 
sistant was appointed to reside at Subathoo. 
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NAMES OF THE RAJAS AND THAKOORS, 

„„„ .» O. MU* 

ir.Hor, or 

Su^/ej. but the tatlern part on'y « 6 ^ . 60000 • 

Haja Mohachuiwl - 


Wodor, or rh>‘"- i„ 

_ H 31 lerrtW^y 

Raja Ham Sarun Sem.— «« 

the plains 50000 tup«« 

p„. 

Fatleh PioUsh 'P' 

U.h, .b. « “If “ .„d EbP.... 

ranny, and d>«<i been te* 

tno Pctgunnas east of ^ . 

uteA by 


45000 


60000 


Raja Muhiodur Singh, a *"1"” Viieer or manager. 

‘ ^ j. TceUtnDa*”*®'"**^ . 80000 

~ -*"-irr. ------ 

=S'-“X"r= 
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